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We intend hereafter to introduce very frequent- 
>. if not in every number of the Garland, a hand- 
omely colored flower of some kind; and we begin 


s 


with the noble one called the Solon Tulip. These 


fowers are brought to very great perfection in Eng- 
and, from the particular care and attention bestowed 
ypon their culture. ‘There is a great variety of 
them, many of which are produced from seed; a 
oractice, however, that many amateurs have been 
backward in, from the idea that they have to wait 
for seven years, and then are likely to receive asa 
reward of their toil perfect disappointment. But 
even if it required seven years to bring seedlings to 
maturity, it should be recollected that each suc- 
ceeding year would produce some new flower; and 
the chance of raising new and distinct varieties is 
now very great, if the matter is managed jud.cious- 
y. It wants taste, it wants thought, it wants per- 
severance, with a little garden room: but by the 
| of hybridisation wonders may be wrought. Be- 
fore we attempt to lay down any rules, we must 
premise two or more considerations; and we shall 
take two flowers for examples. Suppose we had a 
ertain impression that a fine flower might be pro- 
duced between any two varieties—and we have 
nd persons having such an impression ; but be- 
fore they attempt the execution of their design, 
they have started this consideration, “ Now which 
would be the best flower to stand for seed?’ ‘They 
e several years toil before they can know the 
ult of their experiment, and after all, the size of 
the seed-pod has decided all their choice. We 
shall, therefore, observe, that the seedling will par- 
‘ake in general of the form and general habit of the 
iut from which the seed is gathered, and its co- 
rs only will partake of the flower from which the 
en or fertilising dust is taken. With this con- 
‘igeration the query would soon be answered. 
Again, we should consider what color mixed with 
‘colors of the flower would improve it. We 
hope this is enough to prevent any of our readers 
i spending time and trouble to no purpose We 
sual, therefore, add a few plain rules, which, if 
attended to, will greatly facilitate the production 
‘new flowers. As soon as the flower is decided 
Upon that is to stand for seed, remove the anthers ; 
‘Sis must be done before they burst or scatter the 
N. 8.—Vou, .—No. 8.—Fes. 1844. 
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pollen. When this is done, take two or three an- 
thers from the flower you intend to hybridise with, 
and well dust the rough top of the seed-pod in the 
flower that is to produce seed. This pollen des- 
cends by small tubes and saturates the seed. The 
root will require all the air, sun, and rain that it 
can have; and if the weather should prove very dry, 
it will require a little artificial watering in the 
evenings. When the seed-pod begins to burst, the 
stem should be cut about six inches below the pod, 
and the pod turned upside down in a coarse brown 
paper bag, which may be hung up in a dry place 
that is cool, till the time of sowing; which had 
better be done in October. Pans or boxes about 
five inches deep should then be prepared, and a 
good drainage must be secured by laying potsherds* 
at the bottom; and about two inches from the bot- 
tum pieces of slate should be laid laterally, so as to 
preserve the drainage ; this is tocheck the progress 
of the radicle, which generally descends till hin- 
dered by some impediment, and if it find none it 
often exhausts itself, and no bulb is formed ; and the 
longer this radicle is allowed to grow, the smaller 
the bulb will be: but if it is thus managed, the first 
year will often produce a bulb as big as three years 
in the common way. ‘The box should then be filled 
up with a rich, light, but retentive soil, and the 
seed scattered about a quarter of an inch below the 
surface. ‘The pans or boxes should then be pro- 
tected from frost and too much wet, till the plants 
make their appearance, which will be much like 
the springing of onion-seed; they then do not re- 
quire any particular care, except that they must 
not be exposed to too hot a sun: when they begin 
toturn yellow they will not require any more mois- 
ture, though they must be kept growing as long as 
possible; and care must be taken to discern be- 
tween their becoming ripe and a yetlow dry ap- 
pearance, which the winds and cold will often pro- 
duce. When they are quite dry, it is best to allow 
them to remain in the dry soil till the following 
time of planting, when they must be treated in the 
same wey ; the third year the largest may be planted 
in a small prepared bed, and many will bloom the 
fourth year. 

Solon is a fine flower, raised from seed. It isa 
first or second row flower, of a novel and bold ap- 
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pearance ; the petals are remarkably broad, and the 
shape of the flowering fine.— FYorist’s Mag. 

In the Language of Flowers, the Tulip signifies 
a declaration of love. In the East it is employed 
as the emblem by which a lover makes a declara- 
tion of love, presenting the idea, that, like that 
flower, he has a face all on fire and a heart reduced 
to a coal— 


Whose leaves, with their ruby glow, 
Hide a heart that lies burning and black below. 


On account of the elegance of its form, the beau- 
ty of its colors, but its want of fragrance and other 
useful qualities, this flower has been considered as 
an appropriate symbol of a female who possesses no 
other recommendation than personal beauty. 

It is supposed to have been brought from Persia 
to the Levant, and it was introduced into western 
Europe about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
by Busbeck, ambassador from the Emperor of Ger- 
many to the Porte; who, to his astonishment, found 
Tulips on the road between Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople, blooming, in the middle of winter, in- 
termingled with the hyacinth and narcissus, and 
could not sufficiently admire their beauty. The 
name given to it by Europeans is supposed to origi- 
nate in a corruption of the Persian word dudbend, 
the mnslin head-covering adopted by the Mahome- 
tan nations, which we have transformed into turban. 
In a Persian of rank this article of dress is not un- 
like the swelling form of the Tulip. Moore, in his 
“ Veiled Prophet,” alludes to this resemblance : 


What triumph crowds the rich Divan to-day, 
With turban’d heads of every hue and race, 
Bowing before that veil’d and awful face, 

Like tulip-beds of different shapes and dyes, 
Bending beneath the invisible west wind’s sighs! 


On their first introduction into Europe, Tulips 
became especial favorites of the cultivators of 
flowers. From Vienna they soon spread into Italy, 
and were sent in 1600 to England. Eleven years 
later they were first seen in France, in the garden 
of the learned Pieresc, at Aix, in Provence. In 
Holland, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a real mania for possessing rare sorts seized all 
classes of persons. It would be almost impossible 
to credit the extraordinary accounts of the high 
prices given in that country for Tulips, did we not 
know that it was a rage for gambling speculations, 
rather than a fondness for flowers, which occasioned 
these excesses. Fora single Tulip, to which the 
Dutch florists had given the fine name of Semper 
Augustus, were given four thousand six hundred 
florins (about £400,) a beautiful new carriage, a 
pair of horses, and harness: another of the same 
kind sold for thirteen thousand florins; and engage- 
ments to the amount of £5000 were made during 
the height of this mania for a single root of a parti- 
cular sort. A person who possessed a Tulip of a 
very fine variety, hearing that there was another 
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of the same kind at Haerlem, repaired to that cin 
and, having purchased it at an enormons 
placed it ona stone and crushed it to a , 
with his foot, exclaiming with exultation, a 
my tulip is unique!” We are also told tha: 
ther, who possessed a yearly income of sixty +... 
sand florins, reduced himself to begvary ,, 
short space of four months, by purchasi, a 
flowers. 

From the extraordinary favor thus showy ; 
Tulip, the species were soon multiplied to sys, 
degree, that in 1740, the Baden-Durlach Gay, 
Carlsrube contained no fewer than two t), 
one hundred and fifty-nine sorts ; and the wa; 
Count Pappenheim boasted at one time of five; 
sand varieties. 

The estimation in which the Turks sti) } 
Tulips is little inferior to that which they for: 
enjoyed in Holland. They are never tired 
miring its elegant stem, the beautiful vase y, 
crowns it, with the streaks of gold, silver, pur 
red, and the innumerable tints which revel. yn. 
and part again, on the surface of those rich petals, 


And sure more lovely to behold 

Might nothing meet the wistful ey 
Than crimson fading into gold 

In streaks of fairest symmetry LANG 


The bulb or root of the Tulip resembles in « 
respect the bud of other plants, except in b 
produced under ground, and includes the lea 
and flowers in miniature, which are to be expa: 
in the ensuing spring. By the careful diss 
of the Tulip-root, and cautiously cutting thr 
its concentric coats, lengthwise, from top to bot! 
and taking them off successively, the whole fi 
of the next summer with all its parts may lx 
covered with the naked eye. A popular poet 
alluded to this circumstance in these lines, writt 

4 . r . 9? 

“On planting a Tulip-root: 

Here lies a bulb, the child of earth, 
Buried alive beneath the clod, 

Ere long to spring, by second birth 
A new and nobler work of God. 

*Tis said that microscopic power 
Might through his swaddling folds d 


The infant image of the flower, 
Too exquisite to meet the eye. 


72 


This, vernal suns and rain willswell, 
Till from its dark abode it peep, 

Like Venus rising from her shell, 
Amidst the spring-tide of the deep 


Two shapely leaves will first unfold 
Then, on a smooth, elastic stem 

The verdant bud shall turn to gold, 
And open in a diadem. 


Not one of Flora's brilliant race 
A form more perfect can display ; 
Art could not feign more simple grace 
Nor Nature take a line away. 


Yet, rich as morn, of many a hue, 


When flushing crowds through darkness st" 


The Tulip’s petals shine in dew ; 
All beautiful, but none alike. | Montoox** 
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A VIS 


BY PROFESSOR J. 
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After an absence of sixteen years I returned to 
my native village. I left known to, and knowing 
every individual in it, from the aged old Doctor 
Wingate in his breeches, knee-buckles and queue, 

yn to the good old parson’s last and tenth baby. 
| returned a stranger! It was an hour before sun- 
set when the stage in which I travelled reached 


the summit of a hill which commanded a view of 


the place of my destination, a mile distant. It was 
a beautiful spot, and every feature was familiar to 
me. There, on yonder wooded eminence, I used, 
when a boy, to stray for beech nuts and birds’- 
nests! In that glen stands the old “haunted house,”’ 
for every New England village has one) which 
even now creates in my mind feelings of undefined 
awe. That green island in the river is where we 
used to cross over to go in swimming and to pick 
mulberries. It is girdled with the same white belt 
of sand on which we used to race bare-footed. 
There is the powder-hill, and its little solitary brick 

agazine, the door of which we used with boyish 
recklessness to make the target for our shot-guns. 
Now shows the town more clearly, rising street 
above street from the water side; for it is pictu- 
resquely situated on the eastern inclination of a 
hill which half embraces a bend in the river, giv- 
ing the village a crescent shape. 

Now, as we approach nigher, I recognise every 
lwelling, How familiar all! lLlow like a dream 
seems the intervening years! My boyhood is once 
more upon me! I was sixteen when I left, and 
now lam sixteen again! Sweet, happy transfor- 

ation! ‘There is the little tower of the Academy 
eeping through the trees, where I passed seven 

yous years learning Latin and freaks and mischief. 
There, too, is the old buff-colored steeple of Dr. 
(nilett’s church, where I worshipped with my fa- 
ther’s family! And there, too! how my blood 
eaps! there is my native home! my father’s roof! 
Fly! fly! Speed ! lend wings to the horses ; for, fa- 
ther, mother, sisters, brother, I am with you again! 
—No. 

Alas! No father is there to take my hand. In 
yonder grave yard he has lain ten years! Alas! 

mother is there to fold to her heart her returned 
voy, for by my father’s side was she borne four 
yearsago! Alas! no sister there awaits her bra- 
ther, fora foreign grave hath taken her a bride and 
ther to its rest! Alas! no brother there shall 

his brother welcome home! His true and 
ianly heart lies in the dopthe of the ocean-wave! 
My home is there, yet "tis desolate! Those who 
made it home are nomore! How quiet and serene 
stands amid the elms and willows by the water- 


id 
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wuld keep up our associations of childhood and youth by frequent revisits to our birth place. If we stay away too 
< @ 
g, till we are forgotten, and come back a stranger, no place of earth is so desolate to the heart as one’s native v illage.”’ 


MITFURD 
side, the smoke curling up into the evening sky as 
it was wont! But I must not let this sadden me! 
Change comes over all things here below ! 

Now we are down the long hill and are rattling 
along the dirty front street of the village. How 
familiar every house I pass. The signs, many of 
them, are the same! But there are others [ have 
not seen before, yet the names are familiar! A 
moment’s reflection assures me that they are the 
names of those * who were boys with me!”? There 

“John Pettibone ;” can he have got to be an 
Editor? He was the dullest headed blockhead in 
the whole school! There is “ William Redding.” 
I remember him well! We used to nick-name 
him “ Butt!” And there he stands behind the coun- 
ter the same pert little chub of a fellow as a man, 
that [ knew him asa boy! I feel like calling him 
“ Butt!” How familiar all! Some neat new three 
story brick buildings have gone up, and other old 
ones are painted, but— 

“ Where will you stop, sir?’ asked the driver, 
drawing up at a well known Inn. 

“To my father’s!” was on my lips; but I sup- 
pressed the words, and replied with a sinking of the 
spirits— 

** Here!” 

I was, then, indeed, a stranger in my native place! 
I had stopped at the Stranger’s Home, the village 
tavern. I never in my life was so impressed with 
the sense of loneliness ! 

My baggage was taken off the stage and placed 
on the side-walk. A fat, large, pleasant-eyed man 
asked me where I would have it put! The voice 
was familiar to me as the memory of childhood! Ji 
was Major Browne, the landlord, who had kept the 
tavern when I wasa boy! His face was as well 
known to me as my father’s! I passed him every 
day in childhood to and from the academy. He 
now addressed me as a stranger. 

“Sir,” said he, politely, ** shall I have your bag- 
gage taken in to the bar ?” 

“Yes, sir ;” but I would have given worlds to 
have been called by him “ Dick;” by which name 
I ever went with high and low, boys and pretty 
girls. 

I stood in the gallery and looked round in silence 
and with stranger feelings. ‘Those only who have 
visited their native towns after a long absence, can 
understand them. Opposite, on the signs, were 
familiar and long remembered names, yet mixed 
with many that I knew not! Around me, in the 
throng on the walk to see the stage come in and 
wait for the opening of the mail, were faces well 
known tome! I knew them with all their changes: 



























































but no one knew me! I knew the boy in the man, 
notwithstanding his more massive features, his 
whiskers, heavy beard, broader shoulders, and 
greater stature. ‘here was the same expression 
of the lad. How little expression changes! The 
smile never changes. The look of the eye, time 
alters most; for the eye is the manifestation of the 
changes that go onin the soul! It would not be a 
true mirror if it reflected in manhood the same feel- 
ings as the boy! 

I met many eyes of men I had once known fami- 
liarly, but they were turned upon me only with the 
curious glance which is bestowed on strangers! I 
felt more and more my loneliness! I sent in my 
baggage and walked out, and up the street, looking 
at every sign, every person, and peeping into every 
store! How well I remembered every step of the 
way my boyish tread had so often gone over! I 
recollected even the cracks in the flag stones, and 
the old leaning posts, which the farmers fastened 
their horses to! : 

There sat old Deacon Gow in his store, looking 
as if | had seen him but yesterday the last time! 
I instinctively felt awe and fear, and hurried past, 
lest I should catch his severe eye! He was the 
terror of us boys! On Sunday he was a “ tiding- 
man,”’ and used to pick up stragglers and pull them 
into meeting. I well remember his uplifted finger 
and stern shake of the head, when he saw any one 
whispering or looking away from the minister! 
Something of my old feeling of fear and dislike 
creeps over me now! How powerful and lasting 
are youthful associations ! 

There is old Paul Baker in his shop, sitting over 
his Jast and lapstone, just as I used to see him when 
a boy! He has the same shining bald spot on his 
crown, only a little larger in diameter. He used 
to cover balls for me, and rig skates, and he made 
my first pair of boots! “ Do you remember, dear 
sir, when you had your first pair of boots?” I felt 
an affection for Paul for this first induction into 
manly costume! It is reawakened! 1 will step in 
and see if he recognizes me. This loneliness, 
when all should know me, is appalling! I will 
talk with him. 

Paul raised his little hazel eyes, and peeped over 
his iron-rimmed spectacles, exactly as he used to 
when I was a boy. It struck me that his shop was 
not a quarter so long as it used to be; and this idea 
of littleness in every thing I beheld was constantly 
present to me! Every thing, the length and 
breadth of the streets, the height and size of build- 
ings, all seemed diminished. This was an illusion, 
owing to my own increase of stature, now looking 
upon things at a higher level of the eye, and also 
to familiarity with greater distances and spaces in 
extensive travel through the great world beyond 
my native town. 

** How do you do, Mr. Baker?” I said to the old 
cobbler. 

“ How’ do!” answered the old man, with a rap 
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of his hammer upon a piece of sole leather he y 
beating out on his lap-stone. 

“I suppose you don’t know me, sir?” 

*T can’t say as I do ’zactly remember you 
he said, stopping his work and looking me ste, 
in the face as I sat down on a leathern bene! ae 
very same I used, when a boy, to sit upon t 
my new shoes !” 

** You remember Col. 


”? 





‘“ Oh, yes—he’s been dead a long time. A fing 


man. A nice man, sir.” 

“Do you remember his son Richard ?” 

“No, I don’t know as I do.” 

“ Dick, I mean.” 

“Oh, yes, he used to be in here every d 
smart lad and roguish. 
Mexico, and has got rich! 
I liked Dick.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Uncle Pau]! 
am Dick!” 


* No! Do tell! Is it possible? Well, now! 


look at ye agin I do see a likeness to your fat 
and to yourself too! Well, I’m right hearty « 9 
to see you, Master Dick ?’’ and the old man |; 


down the hammer by his feet and extended to nm: 


his hard hand. I took it and shook it warmly, 
the tears came to my eyes that I was at leng 
recognized in my native town! 

I at length took leave of my old friend, who g 


me an interesting history of the events of the pas 


sixteen years, and walked on. I passed a s¢ 
house, (a new one!) and met several boys and gir 
whose faces seemed to be old friends! [I seem 
to be among my old school-fellows again. | ask 
one curly-locked fellow of seven his name. 

“Henry Stevens, sir.” 

I knew it! There was Harry Stevens, my 
play-fellow over again ! 

“And your name 2” said I to a pretty, blue. 
little gir] of ten. 

“ Louisa Hartwell Blake.” 


I knew she could be none other than the child o! 


at 


my old sweet-heart, Louisa Hartwell, who at! 
had married Tommy Blake, who never cou'd get 
through the Latin pronouns, and was voted a dune: 


And ‘Tommy had at last married the village } 


and got to be (as Uncle Paul told me) the * 


lawyer in town. “ What changes in sixteen year, 


thought L 
I wandered up to the old academy. It * 


and looked as it did in boyhood! [ remember 
every stone and tree, every irregularity in the sv 


face of the lawn. I looked at the clapboards 


found, with strange thrilling feelings, my own ms ne 
I recollected 
It was twilight, and | was 


carved with that of * L. H.”’ above it. 
well when I did it. 
waiting for her to meet me there to take a wa 


and yet she had married Tommy Blake, whom : 
together made fun of, and I had spoken to * 
kissed her child! for I had kissed the little Louisa 


Hartwell Blake! 


I’ve heard he went off : 
He was a bright | hoy 



































STANZAS. 


The academy was locked, but I remembered 
ia back window into which we boys used to 
climb. I went to it and raised it, asl had done 
.ixteen years before. J then had to put a stick of 
wood up to climb in. There was this difference 
now—I stepped in from the ground. It was the 
window that seemed lower; but I had grown taller. 
| remembered my old seat and walked directly to 
it, New names were carved on the bench; new 
fly-traps cut into its edge. Yet my names and my 
fly-traps were still there. I sat down in my old 
familiar seat, which seemed to have shrunk, it was 
so much too small for me. Every thing told me 
that ] wasa man! They had not changed, but I had! 

«] remember carving a certain name in the 
panel of yonder door,” said I. “I will see if it is 


wel 


there !”” 

It was, and mine beneath it! 

What recollections rushed upon me from the past! 
I turned away with a sigh. The large school room 
was the same! ‘There was the master’s desk 
where Preceptors Moody, Packard, Greene and 
others had in their day reigned and ruled. Pre- 
ceptor Moody was a finished old-school gentleman 
in breeches and shoe-buckles. He has long since 
Preceptor Packard was a slim, cle- 
rical looking gentleman, with an austere look. He 
was a very rigid and ferruled hand! Preceptor 
(Greene had large blue eyes, which he kept wide 
open in prayers, to see that no mischief was done 
by us. Ife used to have a habit of throwing his 
rule at an offender and making him bring it up to 
his desk, and take a flogging with it. 


passed away, 


‘There was 
the spot where I took many a one; and there was 
the window out of which I once sprung in a mo- 
ment of rebellion. 

All around me was full of the past, and rife with 
boyhood! Where were the hundred boys that 


177 
were my school-fellows! I was melancholy at the 
thought. Some | knew had turned out well and 
were ornaments to society: others | knew had _ be- 
come evil; men of blood and guilt! ‘T'wo of them 
had expiated their crimes on the gallows! Others 
had slain their fellow-men and lves been 
and 
Change had passed over them all. 
I finished my walk over the town. There were 
many faces which I missed at accustomed 


thems 
slain in vengeance. Some 


were poor. 


were rich some 


places, 
I asked not for them, but went into the grave-yard. 
This had changed and larger grown. 
tomb-stones were there I had never seen before; 


Numerous 


but they recorded familiar, well-known names! | 
read al] the head-stones, and found that there, and 
not in the village, was the town of my boyhood! 
The dead were all my boyhood’s acquaintances. 
There were more names that [ knew, than were in 
the village. At every step a familiar name would 
startie me; and the head stone would be my first 
intimation that he or she I once so well knew, was 
dead ! 

Altogether, my revisit to my native village was 
asad one. None knew me but the dead; for I had 
felt more at home in the grave-yard than in the 
town. The next day I took my departure without 
a sigh! For years I had been wistfully looking 
towards my birth-place, and it was ever the bright 
gaol of my hopes and wishes. I had come and had 
found that I had been cherishing a pleasing dream 
that could have no commensurate realization. I 
had staid from home ten years too long to make a 
I had 
staid away forever, than broken the dear delusion I 


revisit, such as it should be. better have 
had so long cherished in my soul, that my earthly 
happiness would only be complete when I should 
revisit the home of my boyhood! Man has no 
home but Heaven! 
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STANZAS,—INSCRIBED TO MISS CLARISSA ELIZABETH TOWN; EVANSVILLE, IA. 


BY CHARLOTTE B. 


Though far away, my gentle girl, 
Remember me the while; 

Let not new friends thy tender heart 
From absent friends beguile. 


Bright is thy morning hour of life 
As April’s softest sky, 


Sweet flowers e’er fresh with pearly dew 
Upon thy pathway lie. 


And ever Hope with voice of song, 
And smile of light is near, 
Making each sunny hour to come 


Seem still as bright and dear. 
Lancaster, N. Y. 


GAGE, 


Oh may thy smile in future years 
Beam brightly as to-day ; 

And newly opening joys be found 
Upon thy onward way. 


And should perchance a sorrow lower 
Upon thy spirit’s wing, 

May friendship’s ready hand proffer 
A balmy offering. 


Long be thy life; if my fond prayer 
Could mould thy destiny, 

Thou wouldst be blest on earth below, 
And in Eternity. 





FIRE 





A 





A 


* At one stride came the dark,” and it is now 
night. Cold and loud isthe raging storm. Rain, 
snow and sleet are dashing most furiously against 
the windows, actually dampening the curtains with- 
in. There—there goes a shutter, torn from its 
hinges by the wind! Another gust—and how de- 
solate its moan! It is the voice of the Winter 
Storm-Spirit, whocomes from beyond the ice-plains 
of the north. I can interpret his cry, which is dis- 
mal as the howl of wolves— 

“ Mortal, crouch, crouch like a worm beside thy 
hearth-stone, and acknowledge thy insignificance. 
When the skies are bright and thou art surrounded 
by the comforts of life, thou goest forth among 
thy fellows, boasting of thy intellect and greatness. 
But when the elements arise, shaking the very 
earth to its foundation, thou dost tremble with fear, 
and thy boasting is forgotten. Approach thy win- 
dow, and as thou lookest upon the gloom of this 
stormy night, learn a lesson of humility. Thou art 
in thyself as frail and helpless as the icicle depend- 
ing from yonder bough. 

“Q, this is a glorious night for me! I have bro- 
ken the chains that bound me in the caves of the 
Arctie Sea, and am now free to rove over the land 
The elements that do my bidding fol- 
low in my path. 

‘An hundred miles away, there is a lonely cot- 
An hour ago 
I passed by there, and a mingled sound of woe came 
from its inmates, for they were poor and sick, and 
had no wood. A miserable dog whined at their 
I Jaughed with joy and left them to their 
suffering. 


‘¢] came to a broad river, where the ferrymen 


and ocean. 


tage on the border of an inland lake. 


door. 


were toiling painfully at their work. I loosened 
the ice that had been formed farther up, and it 
crushed them to death in its mad career. 

* Beside a mountain, a solitary foot-traveller was 
ascending a road, heavily and slow. He was think- 
ing of his warm home and plentiful board. I 
chilled the 
pure white snow is his winding-sheet. 

“(On yonder rock-bound coast, a fisherman was 
startled from his fireside by a signal of distress. 
He looked forth and saw a noble ship hastening to 
destruction. I brought her there. She struck— 
and three hundred hardy men sunk into that black 
element, which gives not back its dead. The 
morrow will dawn, and the child at home will lisp 
its father’s name, unconscious of his fate, and the 


crimson current in his veins, and the 


wife will smile and press her infant to her bosom, 

not doubting but that her husband will soon return 

to bless her. I care not for the prayer which says 
‘God have mercy on the mariner!” 

Many more are the pictures which that moaning 


wind calls up, but my pen would fain dwell upon 
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P 
more pleasing themes. How prone are wo , . 
know not what it is to want, to forget tha) ” 
world is full of suffering! How unequally ™ 
are the blessings of Providence! Thousands 

city are shivering with cold, who are more 4 yi 
ing than other thousands whose bodily comforts «:, . 
abundant. The dealings of God are just: by; , . 
can comprehend them? Heediess of the e verit . 
of winter, we sit beside our comfortable fires ii 
surrounded by relations and friends and entertainin. Mi 
books, unmindful of that Good Being who beso. id 
them all. We do not sympathise with those Z 
suffer, and are contented to think only of ours, c 
What an ungrateful and selfish creature js py, a 
The beasts of the field and the birds of the air. * 
often teach him a lesson of gratitude and . 
* * Would that that awful moan would « Is 
O God, comfort the fatherless and widow, the ; se 
and sick, during the long watches of this storg 7 
night. . 

But I was to write of the joys and associati f 
the fireside. Where shalll begin? The sw: : 
of those joys are love, friendship, peace, reli , 
and home. Is there a heart that does not 
the mention of these words? If these blessines a 
not ours now, can we not remember some s ei 
the shores of the river of Life, where we o1 
joyed them? Was it not love that caused : W 
mother to caress and protect us in our in! 

Friendship is one of the most beautiful and di 
plants that flourishes in the garden of human 
sions. 

Intimately associated with the fireside ar 
smiles of woman. Sweet words! How many s 
beautiful are the scenes which they cal! to n $ 
whose charms are heightened by the smiles 
mother, a sister, a companion or friend! W 
would wish to live in a world where the 
form and tender sympathies of woman were | 
known? It would be more desolate than the flower 
less wilderness. Why is it that the youth toils tor 
a distinguished name, if it be not to return a \ 
recompense for the smiles of the maiden whom 
loves? Why does manhood seek to become afi! 
if not to make his wife and children happy, 
nourish the light which illumines his fireside ¢: 
which light is the smile of woman! t 

The smiles of woman are like the leaves of sum: It 
mer—the first smile of love. When we know t 
it is pure, what is there in this world that can ¢% Cc 
ceed its beauty? But alas! it is sometimes fa'se. 

The smile of love has been worn by some, 4s 4 , 





mask to deceive and to destroy. Once a serpen! 
secreted itself within the petals of a flower. 
knowingly, I pressed the flower to my bosom, 
that serpent stung me. There is one being 


will understand this allusion. I assure her that © 
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THE FORCE OF 
May she repent her folly, live to be- 
a and at last die a peaceful death. 

There is a smile of grief. It is seen when the 
ther bends over the body of her dying child, 
believes is destined to wear an immortal 


is forgiven. 


e wise, 


me 
W hich she 
crown in heaven. - 
There is a smile of joy. When the Holy Spirit 
s to sanctify the heart of the penitent sinner, 
then it is, that we behold a smile, which is the 
smile of joy. 
The fireside is the place to read and to 
-oflect. And in our favored land how inexhaustible 
-e the treasures of literature! But of all the books 
pie ciated with the fireside, the Bible stands pre- 
js It was there our parents first taught us 
It is there the 


cescend 


Again. 


eminent. 
to lisp the ten commandments. 
Christian father assembles his family and reads to 
them the marvellous story of Calvary. How often 


ildhood have we listened with eagerness and 


ncn 
wonder to the histories of Abraham and his son 
Isaac, of Moses, and the infant Jesus. ‘The fireside 


and the Bible! 

“The first circumstance,” says Hannah More, 
“which strikes us on opening the Bible, is the variety 
of composition which is crowded in its narrow li- 
its ;—historical records, extending through thou- 
-ands of years ;—poetry, of almost every species ;— 
yraphic memoirs of that very kind which the 


nodern world agrees to deem most interesting ;— 


episto.ary 
! J 


correspondence, which, even for excel- 
ence of manner, might challenge a comparison 


with any composition of that nature in the known 


THE FORCE OF 
the 


trength of the imagination, and the importance of 


The following remarkable illustration of 


ind judgment and practical good sense in a curer 
‘mental diseases, has been recently republished 

man English Periodical : 

“A student at Jena, about sixteen years of age, 

ving a weak and irritable nervous frame, but in 
her respects healthy, left his apartments during 
twilight, and suddenly returned witha pale, dismal 
countenance, assuring his companion that he was 
coomed to die in 36 hours, or at nine o’clock in the 
This sudden change 
' a young mind, naturally alarmed his friend ; but 

explanation was given of its cause. 


morning of the second day. 


Every at- 
at ridiculing his whimsical notions was 


omnt 
IDL 


ruitiess; and he persisted in affirming that his 
eath was certain inevitable. A numerous 


circle of his fellow-students soon assembled with a 


and 


view to dispel those gloomy ideas, and to convince 
him of his fully, by arguments, satire and mirth. 

remained, however, unshaken in his strange 
nviction, being apparently inanimate in their 
‘ompany, and expressing his indignation at the 
‘rolics and witticisms applied to his peculiar situa- 
tion, Nevertheless, it was conjectured that a calm 
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world ;—and lastly, that singular kind of writing, 
peculiar to this Sacred Book, in which the veil that 
hides futurity from man is penetrated, remote oc- 
currences so interoreted as to imply demonstration 
that God 
knowledge to man.” 


alone could have communicated such 


Another of the associations of the fireside is the 
Domestic Altar. OQ, if there is any thing that can 
cause the Angels of Heaven to have excess of joy, 
it must be to look upon a Christian family at 
prayer! 

What a blessed privelege is prayer! A poor 
polluted creature of an hour, permitted to come into 
the immediate presence of the Great Creator, and, 
for the silent offering of a penitent heart, receive a 
blessing which the universe would be too poor to 
purchase. It is a wonder to me, how any man who 
pretends to be a rational being, can refuse to bend 
Ashamed to 
gift 


ashamed to ac- 


the knee before the King of kings. 
pray ! 
from God, and yet how many are 
their 


Every single blessing we enjoy is a 


knowledge indebtedness! God is the only 
being who can comfort the sorrowing, and yet how 
many are ashamed to implore his aid! The power 


It is omnipotent. 


of prayer! | 
# * % * 

* Brother! brother! [ have won that pound of 
sugar-plums ; for it is ten o’clock and your essay is 
not completed r 

“ But you are mistaken, my dear sister, for here 
it is, composed and written out, ready for publica- 


tion.”—S. Lit. Mess. 


IMAGINATION. 


repose during the night would produce a more fa- 
vorable change in his fancy; but sleep was banished 
from him, and the approaching dissolution engrossed 
his attention during the nocturnal hours. 

Early on the next morning, he sent for Professor 
Hufeland, who found him making arrangements for 
burial ; affectionate leave of his 


his taking an 


friends; and on the point of concluding a letter to 


his father, in which he announced the fatal ec 


itase- 
trophe that was speedily tohappen. After examin- 
ing his condition of mind and body, the Professor 
could discover no remarkable deviation from his 
usual state of health, excepting a small contracted 
pulse, a pale countenance, dull or drowsy eyes, and 
cold extremities; these symptoms, however, sufli- 
ciently indicated a general spasmodic action of the 
nervous system, which also exerted its influence 
over the mental faculties. The most serious reason- 
ing on the subj ct, and all the philosophical and 
medical eloquence of Dr. Hufeland, had not the 
desired effect; and though the student admitted that 
there might be no ostensible cause of death discov- 
erable, yet this very circumstance was peculiar to 
his case ; and such was his inexorable destiny that 


he must die next morning, without any visible mor- 
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bidsymptoms. In this dilemma, Dr. Hufeland pro- His anxiety evidently increased with the ¢.) 
posed to treat him as a patient. Politeness induced of every clock within hearing. Dr. Hufelans 
the latter to accept of such an offer, but he assured not without apprehension, when he recol!ecs, 






> : the physician that medicines would not operate. stances in which mere imagination had 
> ia As no time was to be lost, there being only 24 melancholy effects,—but as every thing dep, 
, “ hours left fur his life, Dr. Hufeland deemed proper on procrastinating, or retarding that honr jp 





to direct such remedies as prove powerful excitants, the event was predicted; and in appeasing | 
in order to rouse the vital energy of his pupil, and tempest of a perturbed imagination, til] reasoy 
to relieve him from his captivated fancy. Hence again obtained the ascendency, he resolyed 
he prescribed a strong emetic and purgative; or- the following expedient :—Having a complas 
, dered blisters to be applied to both calves of his patient, who refused not to take the remedies 
legs, at the same time stimulating clysters to be scribed for him, (because he seemed conse 
administered. Quietly submitting to the doctor’s the superior agency of his mind over that , 
treatment, he observed, that his body being already body) Dr. Hufeland had recourse to laudanum, 
half a corpse, all means of recovering it would be bined with the extract of the henbane; ty 
in vain. Indeed, Dr. Hufeland was not a little drops of the former, and two grains of the |, 
surprised, on his repeating his visit in the evening, were given to the youth, with such effect, thy 
to Jearn that the emetic had but very little operated, fell into a profound sleep, from which he ¢ 
and that the blisters had not even reddened the awake till eleven o’clock the next morning. 4 
skin. The case became more serious; and the the prognosticated fatal hour elapsed; a 
supposed victim of death began totriumph over the friends, waiting to welcome the bashful patient 
incredulity of the Professor and his friends. Thus had agreeably disappointed them, turned t! 
circumstanced, Dr. Hufeland perceived how deeply affair into ridicule. The first question, |i 
and destructively that mental spasm must have after recovering from his artificial si 
acted on the body, to produce a degree of insensi- ‘What is the hour of the morning? On 
bility, from which the worst consequences might be answered that his presages had not been veri 
* apprehended. All the inquiries into the origin of experience, he assured the company that : 
this singular belief had hitherto been unsuccessful. transactionsappeared but a dream. After tlt: 
Now, only, he disclosed the secret to one of his he long enjoyed a good state of health, a: 
intimate friends, namely, that the preceding night completely cured of a morbid imagination. 
he had met with a white figure in the passage, Had this youth fallen into less sagacious 























. 
which nodded to him, and, in the same moment, he the event would, it is more than probable, hay 
heard a voice exclaiming,—‘ The day after to-mor- swered to the prediction ; and the occurren 

is, row, at nine o'clock in the morning, thou shalt die!’ have stood as irrefragable evidence of that 
He continued to settle his domestic affairs; made which imagines that the times have not | 

; his will; minutely appointed his funeral; and even _ passed of individual and immediate commu 






desired his friends to send for a clergyman:—which between the world of sense and the wor!d of 
request, however, was counteracted. ~ Night ap- How the fancy originated, it is difficult to say; 
peared,—and he began to compute the hours he had __ it is not less difficult to explain the pheno’ 
to live, till the ominous next morning. dreams.” 
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BY ALMIRA H. ANDREWS. 








Have we bid fares 





Lonely and desolate would the heart of man be, we shall meet again. 
‘ were it not for Hope. Inthe morning of life when some dear relative who has left his native s 






\ 


all is gay and cheerful, and all around us is lovely, be gone for many months on the ocean: ') 





and seems created only to render us happy, the chilly watch the ship as she leaves our port, we ma 
blast of misfortune often overtakes us; and were it lessening canvass till she is lost in distane: 
not for Hope, we should recoil at its touch, and in nothing remains to soften our sorrow or s 
all the bitterness of disappointment sink in despair. hearts bat Hope, the daughter of heaven, an jt 
Have we been called to part with near and dear ofthe unfortunate. It is Hope that draws as 
friends, and in the bitterness of sorrow seen them veil of futurity, and points us to a better land, ¥ 
committed to the earth, yet we mourn not without neither death, pain, or sorrow, will ever come ' 
Hope, the friend of the disconsolate ; she whispers all tears will be wiped away. 
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«}Je is indeed a noble fellow ’? exclaimed the 
proud and happy father, kissing the fair forehead of 
hs beautiful boy. 

“One kiss for Lulu, too,” said a sweet blue-eyed 
utle girl, holding up her rosy lips to the delighted 

ther. 

«The little creature is jealous of her brother, I 
fear,’ whispered the fond mother, ** you must not 
pet the boy too much.” 

«Good little Lulu,” replied Mr. Frazer, kissing 
jer again and again, “there, good night, good 
night, my brave boy; nurse, take your darlings to 


DeU. 

The fire was glowing brightly in the polished 
erate,-—Mr. Frazer drew up his luxurious arm-chair 
towards it, and took up the last number of the * La- 
lies’ Garland.” 

« You are going to read the Garland, then, this 
evening, to me; [am too happy,” said Mrs. Frazer, 
taking out her netting and drawing the centre-table 
nearer to the fire. 

“Home is quite too comfortable to leave, on 
such a night as this. So, wife, [ shall inflict my 
reading and my society upon you;”—and Mr. F'ra- 
er looked at his beautiful wife, with that mingled 
feeling of pride and affection, which men are apt to 
bestow upon those objects which others admire, as 
well as themselves, 

“Come, Alfred, why do you not begin to read ?” 
nquired Mrs. Frazer, raising her eyes from her 


rk, and meeting his expressive gaze. 

“{ was thinking, Mary, how much happier we 
are this fifth year of our wedded life, than we were 
the first year.” 

“Oh? it is that pretty Lulu, and your petted boy, 
(0 have made you so much more happy.” 

“ No, lady mine; it is yourself.” 

‘Very complimentary! exclaimed the happy 


, anda blush, as becoming as that of girlhood, 
lushed 


over her fair forehead, and deepened the 
se upon her cheek. 
n of 


“And pray, what associa- 

ideas led to so pleasant a thought ?” 

“f cannot unwind the whole silken skein of 
ught, as easily as you may the one in your hand, 
y the way, allow me to hold it for you,) but you 
wour first year did not pass as harmoniously 

s our delightful courtship had presaged !” 


“Vos 


, yes, Alfred, I remember well, that I was 


wily alarmed at the change, and became suspi- 

is of you, believing that your poor wife was not 
lie first love, last love, only love;’ you know I 
ten urged you then to confess all the delinquen- 
es of your heart before marriage, which you stea- 
ly refused, 


' Now, when you acknowledge that 
9 


~ 


IN 


BY L. C. 


‘ Ships have gone to sea, 


When Heaven was all tranquillity.” 
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A MISTAKE IN PHILOSOPHY; OR, A WIFE’S OBEDIENCE. 







T. 


our happiness rests on a firmer basis, will you not 
tell me what I then so eagerly desired to know ?” 

The countenance of Mr. Frazer suddenly chang- 
ed; a grave, and almost stern expression, displaced 
the joyousness that had a moment before reigned 
there. His ample, smooth forehead, upon which 
neither time nor sorrow had hitherto Jeft a single 
wrinkle, was now contracted, and his lips were 
closed firmly, for a moment; then, lifting his large 
dark eyes and fixing them upon the brightly beam, 
ing face before him, he replied, “ No, dearest; ‘ let 
by-gones, be by-gones.’ You know I never could 
have loved any one as I now love you. It was not 
the that 
marred my happiness. ‘The fact is, that during 
our first matrimonial year we had not become per- 


remembrance of any former affection 


fectly assimilated : we did not make due allowances 
for each other's peculiarities. Being some ten or 
twelve years older than yourself, wife, | had old 
bachelor notions to overcome, aud you had to lay 
aside the airs of a young belie; (but see, Mary, you 
are twitching the siik into knots)—I had not then 
learned to govern myself, and you had not learned 
TO OBEY.” 

“You had not learned, I suppose, to accommo- 
date yourself to my many foibles ;” pettishly re- 
torted Mrs. Frazer, drawing the tangled skein into 
inextricable confusion ; “ perhaps you did not then 
magnify them into glaring faults.” 

“Those were halcyon days, and of course our 
faults, whatever they were, did not make their ap- 
You had been flattered and caressed 
too much to learn at once that sweet womanly sub- 
But what 

And so 


pearance. 


mission Which renders a wife so lovely. 
ails your silk? it is in a complete snarl.” 
was the temper of the young wile. 

* Never mind,” said she, “snatching the skein 
from the hands of the astonished husband, who had 
not before perceived the gathering storm. 
like a snow squall in June. 


It came 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 


Uncertain, coy, and hard to please 

And varying as the shade 

sy the light quiv'ring aspen made 
repeated Mr. Frazer. The cloud of sullenness upon 
the brow of the offended wife grew more porten- 
tous. Mr. Frazer resumed the “ Garland,” and 
read—but not aloud. Once he looked over the 


pamphlet at Mrs. Frazer. She was tightly com- 


pressing her lips, and opening them suddenly, for 
amusement—had she given voice to the motion, it 
would have sounded very like, “ obey ! obey!” Mr. 
I’razer retreated behind his pamphlet, to hide an 
involuntary smile. 

Mr. Frazer, a bachelor of five-and-thirty, “ fell 
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in love’ with a beautiful belle, and married her 
after a short courtship. “ Reason and love keep as 

little company together now-a-days,” as in the days 

of Will Shakspeare. As the faults of his wife 

were gradually developed, during the honey-year, 

the husband verily suspected that he had been 

somewhat hasty, and totally blind. In the course 

of his life, however, he had, in gaining distinction 

among his fellow-men, learned something of the art 

of self-government, which, of course, was in the 

way of acquiring command over others. He deter- 
mined that the being whom he had taken for 
“better or worse” should become ‘better.’ He 

administered no flattery to increase vanity ; yielded 

no weak indulgence to her frivolous pursuits, but 
taught her more by his own example than by con- 
tinual lecturing, to cultivate self-respect. She had 
wonderfully improved under this discipline; yet, 
alas! five years had not brought the self-willed fa- 
vorite of fashion, to that perfect submission to her 
lord and master, that he, mistaken man! had fondly 
imagined. I know not how many times she said 
over the hateful word “ obey” to herself; or how 
many other words were upon her lips; it is certain 
that her voice was not again heard, on that momen- 
tous night. 

The next morning, too, silence as profound as 
that of La Trappe, reigned at the breakfast table, 
until the children were brought in as usual, to bid 
papa “ good-morning.” Mr. Frazer chatted with 
them awhile, and then left the house, carelessly 
humming that old-fashioned Scotch air,—* There’s 
been no luck about the house—There’s been no 
luck at all.” This was construed by Mrs. Frazer 
into a downright insult. She wept until her eyes 
were frightfully red and swollen. She imagined 
herself quite a suffering heroine—the victim of 
love, wounded sensibility, and—a tyrannical bus- 
band. The dinner hour came. Mrs. I*razer ap- 
peared at the table in a soiled morning-dress, her 
hair cupapillote, her mouth drawn into the most 
contemptuous expression—in short, the really beau- 
tiful wife was transformed into a fierce-faced, ugly 
woman. The husband was piqued, disappointed, 
vexed. Another meal, ala Trappe! As Mr. Fra- 
zer left the house, he said tothe waiter, with a non- 
chalant air, “I shan’t be home to tea.” 

Another fit of hysterical weeping followed, and 
then Mrs. Frazer had recourse to a sentimental 
novel, which did not allay her nervous sensibility. 
The second morning came. Poor Mrs. Frazer was 
now really suffering with head-ache, and ordered 
breakfast in her room. Alas! affairs had assumed 
a fearfully belligerent aspect. Mr. Frazer did not 
enjoy his breakfast—somehow, a solitary breakfast 
dues destroy the appetite. As he turned over his 
dry toast, he was thinking if dignity would permit 
him to make acknowledgements to his offended 
wife, now that she was really suffering. Affection 
answered “yes; go immediately:”—but Pride, his 
besetting sin, responded, ‘no, no; I shall then lose 
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my authority forever”—and prevailed. He jos »., 


house without even seeing the children, and merle 
told the waiter, he should « bring a friend | me 
dinner.” 

Greatly was Mrs. Frazer grieyed and dis, 
pointed at this high-handed measure. She had é.: 
ly imagined that the report of her illness y od ss 
once melt the ice that had been gathering ay, or 
the heart of her husband. She listened for his bits 
upon the stairs—she imagined that he would brn. 
the idolized boy as his peace-maker. No: ery: 
man! he was gone without a word !—she wo’; 
endure it no longer. He was going to bring hos 
a friend, too, who might enjoy the sight of ho, 
humiliating, matrimonial slavery. The carrigos 
was ordered. “Nurse, make ready the childre», 
I am going to pass the day with my mother.” T), 
delighted little ones were soon fondly greeted 
their grandmother. ‘ Mary, my child,” said th: 
kind old lady, “ you are looking very miserable t). 
day—what ails you?” The whole story of ¢) 
cruelty of her husband was soon told. Althovs! 
the good old lady sincerely sympathized with her 
daughter, she advised her to return immediately, 


me t 


SUGLUS 


friend with kindness. To this, Mrs. Frazer wou! 
not consent, saying she was really too ill to mak 
such an effort. 

Mr. Frazer was very proud of his handsome wi’ 
and amused himself with anticipating the surprs 
and pleasure his friend would feel, on seeing wha: 
a prize he had won. Severe then was his disap- 
pointment, to find that she had left the house—: 
children too—he wanted his bachelor friend t 
mire the little darlings. 

The teté-a-teté dinner, in spite of much ' 


about old college-frolicks, and old college-friends, 


was a stupid affair. Mr. Frazer made many ap 


gies for the absence of his wife—many more than 
the occasion called for, because he could not give 
the true one; the friend slirewdly suspected the 
something was “rotten in the state of Denmark;’ 
and congratulated himself upon his bachelor-free- 
dom. He invited himself to stay to tea; nots 
little curious to spy out “the skeleton” in bs 
friend’s house. Poor Mr. Frazer was sadly annoyec 
at this, and fairly yawned during the long stories 0! 
the college-friend about Tom So-and-So—and Dick 


Thus-and-Thus—and John Smith. He liste! 
continually for the sound of the carriage, as | 


evening passed away; but ten o'clock came, te 
friend took leave, expressing regret and wondet 
that Mrs. Frazer had not returned. The husbane’s 
chagrin was but too evident. As he afterwars 


sat by the forsaken fireside, looking at the vs 


crimson arm-chair opposite, he came to the Sz 


conclusion, that he was—a fool. 


Early the next morning Mr. Frazer hastene¢ © 


the house of his wife’s mother, to inquire "! 
wife were seriously ill. 























Grief and alarm were 
strongly depicted upon his countenance as he ac° 
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the inquiry. ‘*Go to her room, and ask her your- 


self” replied the old lady. Lulu, hearing the 
voice of her father, ran to him, and springing into his 
arms said—“Oh papa, come and see poor sick 
mamma; she cry, cry, all the while, for my own 


” 
papa. : 
Mr. Frazer carried the little prattler to the 


apartment of his wife, and timidly, yes, bashfully 
opened the door. ‘There sat Mrs. Frazer, the very 
impersonation of sorrow—the beautiful boy asleep 
on her lap. Mr. Frazer knelt with Lulu in his 


TO A LITTLE GIRL G 
Gather thy bright flowers, sweet one, 
Ere their deep hue fadeth ; 
Bind them on thy sunny brow, 
Ere care’s dial shadeth— 
Youth to youth, and joy to joy, 
Naught know they of sadness. 
Sunshine, dew and pleasant showers, 
Make their life of gladness. 


arms, at her side;—* Mary !"—*« Alfred !"—burst 
simultaneously from their lips. ee 2 8 as 

“Let noman boast of the obedience of his wife, nor 
make too close an inquiry into the causes of his mat- 
rimonial happiness. It is enough that he is happy ;” 
wrote Mr. Frazer, in his private common-place book. 

“ Obedience, on the part of the wife, is the law 
of nature and revelation,” (wrote Mrs. Frazer, to 
a young lady who was about to assume that respon- 
sibility,) “there can be no settled peace and har- 
mony, without an acknowledged head !’ 


ATHERING FLOWERS. 


Bind them on thy brow, sweet one, 
Kindly they will tell thee 

How life’s blighting winds to shun, 
Should dear hope repel thee ; 

They will bid thee meekly bow, 
When the storm is o’er thee; 

To rise unbroken when again 
Life’s sunshine flits before thee. 


n~  hRRReeaeeeeeem ——_——_—_——&— 
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THE OLD 


ELM TREE. 


A mighty Elm for years has stood beside my father’s cot,— 


The woodman and his axe pass by, 


yet still they harm it not,— 


It has rear’d aloft its aged head, and spread its branches wide; 

The tempest’s how], the thunder’s roar, the lightning’s glance defied ; 
Each spirit of the summer air floats onward light and free 

Amid the leaves, amid the boughs, of that familiar tree. 


I cannot tell, ’tis ever thus, the unbidden tear will start, 

** When soften’d memories uprise and throng around the heart ;” 

The aged Elm—the aged Elm—e mournful tale could tell 

Of the band who grew beneath its boughs, and loved its shade so well ;— 
Of those, in childhood’s happy hours, who sported in wild glee 

Beneath the boughs—beneath the shade of that familiar tree. 


One seeks the worthless bauble, fame—and stems the briny wave,— 
Another has his resting-place in the sea-nymphs coral cave,— 

One sought for bright and burning gold upon a foreign stran4, 

But found, instead, a stranger’s grave—made by a stranger's hand,— 
And I, the youngest of them all, am left to cherish thee,— 

To love, protect, and guard thee still, my much lov’d Old Elm Tree. 


The sunlight falls upon the leaves as in the hours of yore, 

The flowers bloom on beneath its shade as brightly as before, 

The sparkling streamlet murmurs on as in those by-gone days, 
And still the feathered songsters sing their notes of love and praise 
Amid the branches; ’mid the leaves they carol, wild and free, 

As in those summer hours of joy, in the much lov’d Old Elm Tree. 


Live on! thou mighty Elm! live on, and proudly rear thy head, 
Although the hearts that lov’d thee once are wither’d, crush’d, and dead ; 
Live on!—live on! forever live! a strong and powerful arm 


Shall guard thee safe from every ill, 


and save thee from all harm ; 


Live on!—live on! forever live! and still my prayer will be, 
That the spirit of the storm will spare my much lov’d Old Elm Tree. 


Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 
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A late number of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine 
contains the following correspondence, which tells 
its own story. ‘The editor says his intention was at 
first to relate it in the form of a narrative; but 
upon second thought, he concluded to give the cor- 
respondence itself. His readers ought to thank 
him for this.—The beauty of it is its touching sim- 
plicity. One letter from Judge Thomson to the 
long-beloved has been suppressed, the editor thinking 
that it would be “sacrilege to touch it.” 


LETTER I. 
From A. D., Manchester, to H. W., Esq., Banker, Ludlow. 
Manchester, Sept. 29, 1842. 

You know the town of Kirkcudbright, with its 
old castle, its quay, and its tall jail tower? Well, 
some sixty years ago or more, a group of playful 
children might be seen daily winding their way to 
and from Kirkcudbright school, their homes being 
two or three miles from the town. Two of the 
group, a boy and a girl, about the same age, were 
generally seen hand in hand, seemingly more at- 
tached to each other than the rest. The girl’s 
name was Mary Sharpe, the daughter of Adam 
Sharpe, a small farmer on the Selkirk estate; and 
her companion’s name was William Thomson, the 
son ofa neighboring ploughman or cotter. 

More than twenty years passed away, and a man, 
still in the prime of life, visited Kirkcudbright, after 
many years sojourn in the West Indies. He had 
gone to push his fortune, and had not been unsuc- 
cessful. Though his face was bronzed by a tropical 
sun, his heart still beat warmly at the recollection 
of old scenes and friendships. He was William 
‘Thomson, the cotter’s son; and he inquired anxious- 
ly for Mary Sharpe, the companion of lis childhood. 
He found her in Liverpool, the wife of Cart. Cun- 
ningham, the master of a foreign ship, with two or 
three children playing around her knee. 

Forty more years rolled away. An aged and in- 
firm female called upon my friend, Mr. John Rae, 
shipowner in Liverpool, and formerly one of the 
magistrates of Kirkcudbright. She was decently 
dressed, and had seen better days, but had lately 
tasted the bitter cupof poverty in her declining years. 
She told her tale, and found ready sympathy from 
Mr. Rae. She was Mary Sharpe,* now widow 
Cunningham, and the inmate of an ale:shouse. Mr. 
Rae, in the kindness of his heart, administered to 
her pressing wants, and promised to exert himself 


* The following are a few particulars of Mary Sharpe’s in- 
tervening history. Her parents being poor, she went to service 
in the house of an aunt of the third Lord Selkirk, where she 
remained several years; and being a handsome girl, she had 
several admirers, and among the rest Mr. Lenox, afterward of 
New York, and father of Mr. Lenox, who purchased Dalscamb, 
near Dumfries, some years ago. She removed to Liverpool, 
and was soon after married to Mr. Cunningham, Master and 
Supercargo of a large ship. He died 35 or 36 years ago at Sur- 
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in her behalf. He immediately addressed , 
to the Earl of Selkirk, on whose estat; 

had been tenants for several generations, ay¢ 
of whose uncles and aunts bad been nursed 
(Mary Sharpe’s) mother. His lordship 


1), Ve 
i " 


did not reply. Mr. Rae wrote to others coy: 
with the widow’s family with no better success, 
communicating the disappointments of his ho: 
the aged widow, Mr. Rae inquired of her jj 
could think of any other friend to whom he ¢ 
make another appeal in her behalf. She said tho, 
was only one person, an old schoolfellow, who, « 
was sure, would befriend her, if he was stil! 9!i, 
and had it in his power. ‘ What is his name, and 
where is he to be found?” asked Mr. Rae. 
name is William Thomson: he sailed for Ar 
forty years ago, where, | believe, he settled; bu: | 
hav’nt heard from him since.” * This isa wide: 
dress, and I fear a hopeless chance,” said Mr. 2 
but he is not easily baffled when good to a deserying 
and suffering fellow creature is the object. Ie kr 
something of a worthy and benevolent Gallows 
citizen of New York, a Mr. Johnston; and heat 
penned a letter, detailing all the circumstance: 
Widow Cunningham, the Mary Sharpe of for 
years, and despatched it, under cover, to Mr. J 
ston, of New York. Mr. Johnston knew a J 
Thomson, of Broome Co., who, he thought, answ: 
the description given by Mr. Rae. He forwar 
the letter to him, and he was the man! [i 
letters, of which I enclose a copy. 

I may tell you that Judge Thomson is now ¢ 
but the Widow Cunningham still lives. 1! 
her £600 by his will; which will render her com! 
able in her old age, and probably leave a hand= 
sum to her daughter, (an unmarried woman) 
has for several years attended her mother 
most dutiful and affectionate manner. 

Iam, &c. A.D. 


LETTER I, 

From Judge Thomson to Mr. Ra 
Binghampton, Broome Co., State of N. Y., Aug. 25, | 
John Rae, Esq.,—Dear sir:—Your favor of 

19th ult. reached me on the 19th inst. 
I am truly happy to hear that my dear and eary 
friend, Mrs. Cunningham, is well. The explana 


you gave me of the institution where she resided 


was perfectly satisfactory. I should like to kr 
the name of the benevolent founder. I hope y: 


business will permit you to see Mrs, Cunningha 


inam, leaving his widow with four young children, th 
provision being the industry of the widow. She however 
trived to bring up her family in respectability; and W! 
were able to do for themselves, she once more went te s 
at Stobo Castle, near Peebles, the seat of Sir James M 
ery, Whose lady was Lord Selkirk’s aunt. Thiree of he! 
ren having died, and age and infirmity coming "pol her 
some years ago, took shelter in the almshouse at Liverpo 
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Say every thing kind to her from me. 
November, our mutual friend, John Johnston, 
.d you a draft for her (say £20 sterling.) 
will oblige me by sending occasionally a Gal- 
way newspaper. After an absence of sixty years, 
not appear that much change has taken place 
, the landed property, in the stewartry, or in Wag- 


ashire. You are desirous to know my native place. 


Myf “ther was from Dairy, my mother from Borgue. 
Fortune brought them together about the middle of 


last century, as servants, at the house of Mr. 


M'Millan, of Rarwhinnock, at the parish of ‘T'wyn- 


im.—They were married there and went to live 
, of , who, I have often 
ard my mother say, was one of the cruelest and 
fanest of men. My parents soon left Lochfergus 
| went into Borgue, in the same humble capacity. 
re | was born on the 17th of July, 1765. After 








being some years at the parish school there, I was 


ill 


nut to board at an uncle’s, who farmed at Castle- 


rave, in the parish of Berwick, and walked three 


les daily, in the summer, to Mr. Gordon’s school 


house, and in the winter I boarded at Hugh John- 


i's, in the Milburn. I recollect a family of your 


1ame there, that were wrights. 


During several summers I passed the house of 


{dam Sharpe, Mary’s father; and his children, of 


ch Mary was the eldest, also went to Mr. Gor- 
We generally went and returned 
formed an attachment founded on the 
innocent love and youthful friendship; and 
| I been the heir of the fairest estate in Galloway, 

hand; but 
is! poverty was an insuperable bar, and we were 
idren of about fourteen years of age. 


gether, and f 


+ 


Mary’s 
nts were both from Borgue, and there was only 
I cannot con- 
tto my friendly feeling to my schoolmate being 
» public. 


few months difference in our ages. 


bookseller is not to let 
eft hand know what the right hand doeth. My 
ins of liberality were all disposed of previous to 
Mrs. C.’s situation. I wish she 

| get her danghter to write a letter for her to 

| have, if my executors are honest— 


The good old 


’ knowledge of 


which I 
e they are—secured to Mary £600, which will 
port her in comfort, and something be left to 
ward her daughter. * * My health is such 
t | have little prospect of surviving the coming 
ter. Should it be so, [ cannot’ complain; my 
sof pilgrimage have alre: idy surpassed the or- 
ary age allotted to man. My ancestry are truly 
cian, and my poor father, out of twenty years’ 
‘rlous economy, laid up what paid for a steerage 
sage fov me in a Glasgow ship to Jamaica, where 
inded in May, 1783, a poor lad, unbefriended, 
pennyless, 
l lived there fifteen years, and left in August. 
as one of twenty-four young men who were my 
Ww passengers, and have been for the last forty- 
years the only survivor, and the only one of 
that had saved any property worth notice. I 
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have been two weeks writing this letter. 


Should 


you not again hear from me, you will hear of me, 
from your friend John Johnston, who is very weal- 
thy, and as respectable as any man can be. Since 


the death of my ancient friend Robert 
is the only one left to me in the city of 


Lennox, he 
New York. 


I am exhausted, and must finish. Truly your 
friend, Ww. Tromson. 
Binghampton, Broome Co., N. Y. O Ind] 

Mr. John Rae.—Dear Sir:—By a letter from 


our mutual friend John Johnston, Esq., he informs 
me that on the 29th ultimo he has remitted to you, 
on my account, for the use of my dear friend, Mary 
Cunningham, a set of exchange for £24 2s. 2d. 
sterling, which I doubt not will come to hand 

and be duly honored. This sum I hope, together 
with the other little perquisites she at present en- 
joys, will place her in tolerable comfortable circum- 
stances. Be so kind as to present to her my sincere 


love and regard; and (say) that she may depend on 


the like sum annually, I have also 


left her £600 sterling, payable in two years from 


during my life. 


my decease, But, my dear sir, 
it would probably be best that Jittle should be made 


interest annually. 
public on this subject, as it might lead to the cur- 
tailment of her present comfortable location. 
smuch to you. I hope you see her often. | 
am desirous to recieve a k 


She 
owes 
tter from her; her daugh- 
I hope the 
ited States will 


War bet Lween 


ter can act as an amanuensis. * * 
the Un 
perceive the advantages of peace. 


good sense of Britian and 


those States would disturb and retard the civiliza- 


tion of the whole human race. The human passions 

are yet far from being chastened by the mild pre- 

cepts of our holy religion. Yours sincerely, 

Ws. 

P. S. My health has been very poor for a year 
past. 


Mr. John Rae, 


[ Signed ] ‘THOMSON, 


10 Charlotte Place, Liverpool 


LETTER III. 


From Judge Thomson to Mary Mrs. C 


Bro 


inning! 


N. ¥. Feb, 28, 


Sharpe, iam 


singhampton, me Co Inde. 

Mrs. Mary Cunningham :—My earliest and best 
the 29th of 
November, 1841, did not reach me until the 2d of 
February, 1842. 
J remitted to my friend John Jolinston, Esq. of 
New York, £10 sterling for thy 
relief, which, he writes to me, he has sent. | 
truly happy to learn that thee was still numbered 


beloved friend :— Mr. Rae’s letter of 
In two days after it came to hand 
the 
city of immediate 


Was 


with the living; but [ was much distressed to think 
how much thy feelings must have been we unded by 
the humiliations thee has been compelled to submit 
to. Thee did me justice ir believing that, if | knew 


thy distress, [ would be willing to assist thee; and 
oss how much I am indebted to thee 
But, my dear Mary, wh 


not thy situation made known to me twenty years 


I cannot expr 
for the present call. 1y was 


ago’ How happy it would have made me to have 
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averted from the woman I have ever loved above 
all others, the distress and mortifications she has 
undergone. It wounds my feelings extremely to 
think that thee has become the pensioner of an 
almshouse. It must not continue so. Would £25 
annually enable thee to remove into thine own 
rented house, and support thee in any thing like 
comfort? That sum I can spare, without curtailing 
the comforts of my family. My circumstances for 
the last forty years have been easy, but never very 
rich. I give thee my history. A few months after 
I parted with thee in Liverpool, I married into a 
Quaker family in the State of New York, and com- 
menced farming my own freehold. In six or eight 
years, perceiving that there was no probability of 
my having a family of children, I disposed of my 
property near to New York, located myself in the 
State of Pennsylvania, where for thirty years I em- 
ployed myself in superintending my farm (a large 
one) and in discharging the duties of a Magistrate 
and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in Sus- 
quehanna county. I had no desire to be very rich, 
and the bent of my own mind rather disposed me 
to literary pursuits, which now afford my principal 
enjoyment. Some years since I sent to Galloway 
for my sister, her husband and her three daughters, 
their husbands, and her fifteen grand-children, all 
of whom are now settled on three valuable farms, 
with stock, and every thing they can reasonably 
want. If they are industrious and prudent, they 
and their descendants are placed where, if poverty 
reaches them, it will not be their own fault. Py 

My sister deceased a few weeks since aged eigh- 
ty years. In 1836, my wife deceased. She confided 
to my protection an aged maiden, her sister, who 
had lived with us thirty-five years; also her niece, 
a girl of twelve years, which she had adopted. 1 
married the old maiden, and matters were conducted 
without change. Becoming infirm, I sold my farm, 
and now reside near Binghampton, one hundred and 
seventy miles from New York city. While I live, 
thee shall have £25 annually, in December, which 
Mr. Johnston will remit, and I have made a codicil 
to my will, by which thee will receive £600. Should 
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my life, however, be spared for a few years, | 
remit that sum to thee myself. Ifthe interest of (9, 
say £30, would support thee in comfort, the p»:, 


pal sum, or a part of it, would put it in thy nn... 
to reward thy dutiful child, wko has forgone 
tunities, no doubt, of bettering her condi: 
order to wait on and comfort her aged parent, \\ 
I last saw thee, thee had children, a son in Seo)»: 
and two daughters with thee; one about three he 
old, I think, named Mary, and the other a babe i 
the cradle. How many of thy children crow 
What year did Capt. Cunningham die? | thin 
thee said he was then in Martinique. If thy hani 
has become unsteady, get some one to write to es 
for thee, and give me a history of all thy trouble 
Are thy brothers and sisters yet alive ? 


* ¥ * * 


4 


we 


I am now in my seventy-sixth year, and [ y. 
remember there was but a few months’ differen: 
in our ages. I hope, my dear Mary, that thee y 
believe me to write in sincerity and truth, wheg | 
say that thee has conferred on me an obligatio: 
that I can never repay, by calling upon me in th; 
distress. Had I known whereabouts thee was + 
be found, the call would not have been waited fi 
Had I known thy situation twenty years azo, fio) 
much humiliation would have been spared thee. ( 


receipt of this, give me a long letter in return; and 


write to me every three months. Address, \\ 
Thomson, Esq. Binghampton, Broome County, Sta: 


of New York. Put thy letter in a packet, or stean- 


ship bag, a day or two before the time of sailing 
and I will receive it in about three weeks. Far 
well, my dear Mary; and believe me to be, at | 

moment, as sincerely thy friend as when we wer 
footing up the Barhill together, on our way fro 


school. With sentiments of love and affection un- 


changed, I remain thine ever. 
Wituiam Txomsoy. 


One is at a Joss whether most to admire | 
faith of Mary Sharpe in her old school-fellow, 
whom she had not heard for forty years, or the 
swerving truth of that ancient friend. 
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Oh! the world, it is beautiful: who can complain, 
Or wish that the world were made over again? 
There are vallies so sweet, where the violets grow, 

And glens charming fair, like to Edens below, 

And streams gently rippling and laughing their way, 

To kiss the glad sea-wave and with it to play; 

And oceans of water their bosoms spread wile, 

To vary earth's surface, and lands to divide, 

There are mountains, whose summits are capp'd with snow, 
Ani dales, breathing fragrance, wide-spreading below, 

And birds, whose sweet tones through the forest-trees swell, 
While Echo their warbling sends back o’er the dell. 

There's a canopy spread of ethereal blue, 









Which never grows old, and will ever be new 
A sun, which by day gives the world all its light 

A moon, whose soft beams are cast gently by night 
And there are bright stars—distant worlds—that oft gio” 
And down on our earth tender smiles gently throw 
There are Seasons that turn with old Time as he goes 
Spring scatters the blossoms, and Winter the snows 
And Summer's south wind decks the trees all in green 
And the rich dyes of Autumn all gorgeous are seen 
Oh! the world, it is beautiful! who can complain, 

Or wish that the world were made over again? 
Here are all things we wish, and all things we need, 
And the world, it is beautiful and pleasant indeed ' 
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AMBITION 


MBITION 


Night had set in and shaded with her sombre 
eij a still and peaceful village situated far in the 
Jand, and separated in centre by a winding and 
veautiful river. The usual business of the day was 
Those of the inhabitants who were at their 
dwellings were preparing to retire to their apart- 
ments of repose, and those who still lingered at 
their stores or shops, or in gayer pursuits at some 
favorite resort, were hurriedly taking their leave, 
to wend their way home with slow and quiet steps, 
through the darkness of the evening. 

At this peculiar season, in the chamber of a quiet 
put elegant mansion, sat two youths, deeply en- 
gaged in discussing some animating and engrossing 
subject. It was emphatically ascholar’s room. A 
small, but well-selected library had been placed in 
ne corner of the apartment, while the table that 
stood between the parties was covered with every 
description of material that belong exclusively to 
the scholar. ‘The countenances of the speakers be- 
spoke intellect and energy, though the older ap- 
peared more sober and sedate, and the expression 
of his features was philosophic and profound. The 
younger, possessed of a bright sparkling eye, and a 
fine open countenance, and quick, nervous sensa- 
tions, that rendered it difficult for him to retain his 
seat, evinced a fiery, ambitious, and romantic turn 
f mind. 


over. 


” 


“Henry,” said the last described person, “ you 
speak entirely of disappointment in the c 
fame and distinction. Why do the noblest spirits in 
the land aim at exaltation and mental supremacy ? 
lf there is no satisfaction in its attainment, what 
makes the heart throb with the love of fame and 
the pomp of station and power? Surely there must 
be enjoyment in what the mind pictures as so glo- 
rious and inviting !” 

“Your pictures, James,” replied the other, “are 

tthe ‘airy castles’ of youth. In a few short years 
they will gradually cease to employ your imagina- 

, and you will experience naught but a disgust 
for their frivolous representation. They will appear 
ke the phantoms of a dream, like the mists of the 
morning, like the tints of the rainbow—enchanting, 
yet short-lived, ephemeral, impracticable.” 

“I pity your philosophy !” said James, half-rising, 
in the vehemence of his passion and energy ; ‘ your 

agination is as cold as the frozen affections of an 
Pic and your heart is as unsusceptible of hu- 
than pulsation as the oldest relic of the Parisian 
Catacombs! You cannot even imagine my feel- 

gs! You say that fame has no object, that am- 
tion has no end, and you present, as proof, the 
puny ghosts of your own creation. Why are the 
ames of the sages and heroes of antiquity upon the 
ngues of the variest dunces in the land? Why 


sre our monarchs in the world of mind reverenced 
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by the whole civilized world? It is but the su- 
premacy of perseverance and energy—a lofty pur- 
pose and well-timed circumstances—and is not the 
path open to all ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the friend; “the laws of our 
country have erected no barrier to greatness—true 
greatness and real worth. But how few ever reach 
the prize for which they contend! Possessed of no 
real sterling ability, they bluster for a short-lived 
notoriety upon the stage of action, and the next 
generation sweeps them away, and their very names 
are forgotten! You talk of perseverance, but your 
very nature is incapable of realizing its true mean- 
ing! You are too hasty in the pursuit of an object 
that demands severe thought and calm reflection. 
Immortality cannot be won by bunglers in the race 
for mental superiority! Of the myriads who have 
lived in the world, how few are known to us now! 
Battles have been fought and victories won, of 
which no memory now remains, and the geniuses 
who conducted them have sunk nameless and un- 
honored into oblivion! Scholars have lived who 
lighted up for a period some far off corner in the 
distant ages of the past, but whose names have 
been lost in the revolutions and convulsions of the 
world! And of the countless authors who have 
written for no other purpose but immortality, how 
few are known to the general mass of mankind! 
Another century and ten thousand more will have 
been consigned to the same hopeless destiny! "Tis 
thus, my friend, with Ambition.—Disregarding the 
natural feelings of humanity while in its pursuit, 
we but poison an existence that is short and uncer- 
tain, and in the end have gained but honors that 
have perished with our breath !” 

“You have warped your reason into such general 
denunciations,” said James, “that you would have 
me view everything through the same cold and 
spiritless mirror as yourself. One would think 
that you had once toiled for fame, but lacking the 
perseverance to proceed, or the heart to encounter 
the difficulties of the way, you had shrunk back 
with poisoned feelings and misanthropic sentiments, 
and viewed the whole race as but fraught with 
misery, disappointment and despair! With one 
sweeping generalization you would kill every 
effort of youthful exertion, and blast every youth- 
ful endeavor with the mildew of indolence! I for 
one —” 

“Hold! hold! my friend !” hastily interrupted 
Henry, “you wrong me by such conclusions, I 
would not disparage youthful efforts, or stifle youth- 
ful exertion. Far from it. I but cited the history 
of the past, and l ask your calm decision upon its 
truth. There is a vast difference between striving 
for fame, and using the same exertion for improve- 
ment, and afterward applying it to useful purposes 
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and private life. In the one case it presents the beauty, and should hush in awe and admira: 
beautiful spectacle of a man truly in love with na- the petty and grovelling sensations of the 
ture and knowledge. He has stored his mind with Our smooth and placid river, varied here a, 


uu | 





tees all the gems of intellectual wealth for no other pur- with ripple and rift, winds its serpentine , 
Arete pose but to satiate the cravings of a high-born spirit; through the valley, pursuing its onward race | 






and reflecting upon the truths they present, acting ocean. ‘The hills, the woodlands, and the » 
upon the principles they advance, and profiting by bound, encompass and charm us. Here the . 
the experience which they open to his view, he as well as the rustic can live in happiness any , 
settles down in quiet life, and amid the calm and with this difference merely, that the one cay , 
, beautiful scenery of nature, makes existence pass Nature for her beauty, and the other for her » 
’ as happily and as smoothly as possible. On the The pompand glory of men are but the creat 
; other hand, with Ambition for an incentive, and revolutionary and disorganizing genius, and. 
mere Fame for an object, amid thestifles and fierce step up the ladder of Fame is but a pang ang , ; 
















lp passions of contending factions, he wins a momen- proach, when the foothold that supports it has ys: 
° ; tary name, and enjoys a momentary elevation, made away! The glory of its topmost round has | 
; fearful by the tenacity with which he holds it, and expended in the happiness lost in its attainmoy; 
as he sinks into the tomb, without really ever hav- The two friends left the window, but an ep:- 
: ing enjoyed life, his name and station perish with change was marked in the whole demeanor 
{ him. If there is anything,” continued Henry, rising James. Turning to his friend he said ;— 
and advancing to the window of his apartment, “Henry, the lesson which you have given me| 
: “which would seem to be the highest object of shall ever remember. To obtain knowledg 






man’s creation, it is to study into the operations of its sake, and the benefit of others, shal! hereate, 
Nature, and from her ever-varying Fountain draw be my aim, satisfied as I am, that true merit, w\y 








" wisdom, instruction, and beauty. See! the calm occasion calls for it, will ever display itself.” 
moon has arisen and lights up the scenery of our ‘The youths then shook hands and separated 
beautiful and circuitous valley. And the stars— _ the one retired, satisfied that he had placed a 
“ the resplendent suns of other systems—spreading panion’s foot upon the true path to honor ina: 






their rays through the regions of space, by the me- and enlightened country, and the other to rey 
dium of light, form the cennecting link between in his own mind the change that had taken | 
the stupendous parts of a mighty universe! Every in his feelings, and the not unhappy possess 

. object seems to speak of grandeur and variegated ‘ Rebuked Ambition.” W. M 
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The following touching appeal to the young, was_ seem to see in the beautiful around me—or 










‘ made by an aged man, at a recent temperance jubi- pride and my hope—pined away in sorr 
lee, at New Market, New Hampshire : mourning, because her father was a drunkar/, 
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“I have come,” said he, “twelve miles to now sleeps by her mother’s side. But I st 
attend this meeting—yet I do not value my time— to tell the history of my shame, and the ruin 

I feel rewarded with what [ see around me. My family. I still live—and stand here before 5 
friends, | have seen more of the world than most offer up my heart’s fervent gratitude to my 

of you. I have trod the streets of proud old Lon- venly Father, that [ have been snatclied fr 
don; and the winds of distant India have fanned brink of the drunkard’s grave. I live to be as 
these furrowed cheeks of mine. My keel has been man. And while i live, I shall struggle to res 
upon every sea, and my name upon many a tongue. my wandering brethren again to the bosom of & 


Heaven blessed me with one of the best of wives, ciety. This form of mine is wasting and b 














and my children—oh, why should I speak of them! under the weight of years. But, my young { 


My home was once a paradise. But I bowed, like you are just blooming into life ; the places 0! | 







a brute, to the ‘killing cup’—my eldest son tore fathers and mothers will soon be vacant. 
himself from his degraded father, and has never re- you come up to fill them with pure hearts 







turned. My young heart’s idol—my beloved and anointed lips!—Bind the blessed pledge firn 





suffering wife—has gone broken-hearted to her your hearts; and be it the Shibboleth of life’s w=" 
grave. And my lovely daughter, whose image I fare!” 






Attack no man’s religion or conscientious opin- Mrs. Ellis, in her new work, “The Wise 
ions. If they are good, they will stand; if not, England,” says, “the worst of all slavery 's/‘ 
they must fall. a husband,” 
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A STORY FOR THE IRASCIBLE. 


Let every man of a hasty and ungovernable temper read the following story, and if it does not give him strength to 
P check and subdue it, nothing can. 


My youth was passed in the thoughtless and ex- 


travagant gaiety of the French court. My temper 


was always violent; and I returned home one 
morning, long after midnight, frantic with rage at 
some imaginary insult which I had received. My 
servant endeavored to speak to me as I entered the 
house, but I repulsed him violently, and rushed up 


tomy room. 1 locked the door and sat down in- 
stantly to write a challenge. My hand trembled 
80 much that it would not hold the pen; [ started 
up and paced the room. The pen was again in my 
hand, when I heard a low voice speaking earnestly 
at the door entreating to be admitted. The voice 
was that of my father’s old and favorite servant. I 
opened the door to him. The old man looked upon 
me with a very sorrowful countenance, and I hastily 
demanded the reason of his appearance. He stared 
at me with surprise, and spoke not; he walked to 
the table where I had sat down, and took from it a 
letter, which in my rage I had not noticed. It an- 
nounced to me the dangerous illness of my father ; 
it was written by my mother, and entreatingly be- 
sought me instantly to return to them. Before 
dawn I was far from Paris. My father’s residence 
was in the north of England. I arrived here only 
in time to follow the corpse of my beloved father to 
the grave. Immediately on my return from the 
funeral, my mother sent to me, requesting my at- 
tendance in her own apartment. ‘Traces of a deep- 
seated grief were still upon her fine countenance, 
but she received me with calm seriousness. Love 
for her living child had struggled with her sorrow 
for the dead; and she had chosen that hour to rouse 
me from the follies, from the sins of my past life. 
My mother was always a superiorcreature. I felt, 
as I listened to her, the real dignity of a Christian 
matron’s character. She won me by the truth, the 
allection, the gentleness of her words, She spoke 
plainly of my degrading conduct, but she did not 
upbraid me, She set before me the new duties 
which I was called upon to perform. She said, “I 
know you will not trifle with those duties. You 
are not your own, my son; you must not live to 
yourself; you profane the name of Christian; you 
ean hold no higher profession. God hath said to 
each of us, * My son, give me thine heart.’ Have 
you given your heart and its desires to God? Can 
you be that pitiful creature—a half Christian? I 
have spoken thus, because I know that if you have 
clear ideas of your first duties. and do strive to per- 
form them, then will your relative duties be no 
onger slightly regarded. Oh, my son, God knows 
what I feel in speaking to you thus in my heaviest 
hour of affliction, and I can only speak as a feeble 
and a. woman. I know not how to counsel 


you, but [ do beseech you to think for yourself, and 
lo pray earnestly to God for his wisdom and guid- 
ance.” Before I left my mother’s presence, she 
spoke to me also of my master passion, anger; mad, 
ungovernable rage. She told me that even in the 
early years of my childhood, she had trembled at 
my anger—she confessed that she dreaded to hear 
while I was absent, that it had plunged me into 
some horrid crime. She knew not how just her 
fears had been; for had not my father’s death re- 
called me to England, I should probably have been 
the murderer of that thoughtless stripling who had 
unknowingly provoked me, and whom I was about 
to challenge to fight on the morning I left Versailles. 

My mother did not speak to me in vain. I de- 
termined to turn at once from my former ways, to 
regulate my conduct by the high and holy princi- 
ples of the religion I professed, and to reside on my 
own estates in habits of manly and domestic sim- 
plicity. 

About three years after I had succeeded to the 
titles and possessions of my forefathers, I became 
the husband of the lady Jane N e, and I thought 
myself truly happy. ‘T'wo years passed away, and 
every day endeared my sweet wife to my heart, 
but [ was not quite happy. We had no child; I 
had but one wish; one blessing seemed alone de- 
nied—the birth of a son—an heir to the name, the 
rank, the estates of my family. When I knelt be- 
fore God, I forgot to pray that he would teach me 
what to pray for; I did not entreat that his wisdom 
would direct me how to use what his goodness 
gave. No, I prayed as for my life; I prayed with- 
out ceasing, but I chose the blessing. I prayed for 
a son—my prayers were at last granted; a son was 
born to us,—a beautiful, healthy boy. I thought 
myself perfectly happy. My delight was more 
than ever to live in the pleasant retirement of my 
own home, so that year after year passed away, 
and only settled me down more entirely in the hab- 
its of domestic life. My boy grew up to be a tall 
and healthy lad; his intellect was far beyond his 
years; and I loved to make him my companion, as 
much from the charming freshness of his thoughts, 
as from the warmth of my attachment towards the 
child. I learned to wonder at the satisfaction I had 
once felt in mere worldly society, as I studied the 
character of my son. He was not without the faults 
which all children possess, which are rooted deep 
in human nature; but in all his faults, in his de- 
ceit—and what child is not taught deceit by his 
own heart '—there was a charming awkwardness, 
an absence of all worldly trick, which appeared 
then very new to me. I used all my efforts to pre- 
vent vice from becoming habitual to him ; I strove 
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to teach him the government of himself, by referr- 
ing not only every action, but every thought, to one 
high and holy principle of thinking and acting to 
God ; and 1 strove to build up consistent habits on 
the foundation of holy principle. 1 was so anxious 
about my son, that I did not dare to treat his faults 
with a foolish indulgence. I taught him to know 
that I could punish, and that I would be obeyed; 
yet he lived with me, I think, in all confidence of 
speech and action, and seemed never so happy as 
when he sat at my feet, and asked me, in the eager- 
ness of his happy fancies, more questions than I 
could, in truth, answer. I cannot go on speaking 
thus of those joyous times which are gone forever 
—I will turn toa darker subject—to myself. While 
I gave up my time, my thoughts, my soul’s best 
energies to my child, I neglected myself, the im- 
provement of my own heart, and its dispositions. 
This may seem.strange and improbable to some. 
It may be imagined that the habits of strict virtue 
which | taught to my son, would, in the teaching, 
have been learnt by myself; and that, in the search 
after sound wisdom for him, I must have turned up, 
as it were, many treasures needed by myself. It 
would be so in most instances perchance ; it was 
not soin mine. The glory of God had not been 
my first wish when I prayed fora son. I had im- 
posed upon myself, in thinking that I acted in the 
education of my child upon that sacred principle. 
It was honor among men I looked for. I had sought 
to make my son every thing that was excellent, 
but I had not sought to make myself fit for the 
work I undertook. My own natura] faults had 
been suffered by me to grow almost unchecked, 
while I had been watchful over the heart of my 
child. Above all, the natural infirmity of my cha- 
racter—-anger, violent, outrageous anger—was at 
times the master, the tyrant of my soul. Too fre- 
quently had I corrected my child for the fault 
which he inherited from me; but how had I cone 
sot when passionately angry myself, I had punish- 
ed my boy for want of temper. Could it be ex- 
pected that Maurice would profit by my instruc- 
tions, when my example too often belied my words? 
But [ will pass at once to my guilt. 

The Countess, my mother, had given to Maurice 
a beautiful Arabian horse. I loved to encourage 
the boy in all manly exercises. While a mere 
child he rode with a grace which I have seldom 
seen surpassed by the best horsemen. How nobly 
would he bear himself, as side by side on our fleet 
horses, we flew over the open country! Often, 
often do I behold in memory, his clear sparkling 
eyes glancing with intelligence: his fair brow con- 
tracted with that slight and peculiar frown, which 
gives assurance that the mind shares in the smile 
of the lips. Often do I see before me the pure 
glow flooding over his cheek, the waves of bright 
hair floating away from his shoulders, as he gal- 
Joped full in the face of the fine free winc. 

My boy loved his Araby courser, as all noble- 
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spirited boys love a favorite horse. He Joyo); 
dress, and to feed, and to caress the beautify ‘o . 
ture ; and Selim knew his small, gentie hand, and 
would arch his sleek and shining neck whey tip 
boy drew nigh, and turn his dark lustrous eye with 
a look like that of pleased recognition on him, When 
his master spoke. 
My child was about eleven years old, at the time 
I must now speak of. He usually passed many 
hours of the morning in the library with me, |; 
was on the 17th of June, a lovely spring morning 
Maurice had been very restless and inattentive ty 
his books. The sun-beams dazzled his eyes, an; 
the fresh wind fluttered among the pages befir: 
him. The boy removed his books, and sat dowy at 
a table far from the open window. I turned roun¢ 
an hour after from a volume which hed abstractaj 
all my thoughts. The weather was very hot, ani 
the child had fallen fast asleep. He started up 
once when I spoke. I asked him if he could sy 
his lesson? He replied, ‘ Yes,’ and brought the 
book instantly ; but he scarcely knew a word, and 
seemed careless, and even indifferent. I blamed 
him, and he replied petulantly. I had given back 
the book to him, when a servant entered and told 
me that a person was waiting my presence below. 
I desired the boy, somewhat with an angry tone, 
not to stir from the room till I returned, and then to 
let me hear him say his Jesson perfectly. He pro- 
mised to obey me. There is a sinall closet opening 
from the library; the window of this closet over- 
looks the stable. Probably the dear child obeyed 
me in learning perfectly his lesson; but I was de- 
tained long; and he went to the closet in which | 
had allowed him to keep the books belonging to 
himself. A bow and arrows which I had lately 
given him were there; perhaps the boy could not 
resist looking at them; they were lying on the 
floor when [ entered afterwards. From that closet 
Maurice heard the sound of a whip—he heard quick 
and brutal strokes falling heavily. Springing up, 
he ran to the window; beneath he saw one of the 
grooms beating, with savage cruelty, his litte 
courser. ‘The animal seemed almost maddened 
with the blows, and the child called out loudly to 
bid the man desist. At first the groom scarcely 
heeded him, and then smiled coldly at the indig- 
nant boy, told him the beating was necessary, and 
that so young a gentleman could not understand 
how a horse should be managed. In vain did my 
child command the brutal fellow to stop. The man 
pretended not to hear him, and led the spirited 
creature farther away from beneath the window. 
Instantly the boy rushed from the room, and 104 
few moments was in the yard below. I entered 
the library shortly after my son had left it. The 
person who had detained me, brought news which 
had much disconcerted, nay displeased me. ] was 
in a very ill humor when [ returned to the room 
which I had left Maurice; I looked vainly for him, 
and was very angry to perceive that my reque*! 
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had been disobeyed ; the closet door was open ; I 
sought him there. While I wondered at his ab- 
waite, I heard his voice loud in anger. ; For some 
moments I gazed from the window in silence. 
Beneath stood the boy, holding with one hand the 
reigns of his courser, who trembled all over, his fine 
coat and slender legs reeking and streaming with 
sweat; in his other hand there was a horse-whip, 
with which the enraged boy was lashing the brutal 
groom. In a voice of loud anger I called out. 
The child looked up; and the man who had before 
stood with his arms folded, and a smile of calm in- 
solence on his face, now spake with pretended 
mildness, more provoking to the child, but which 
then convinced me that Maurice was in fault. He 
spoke, but I silenced him, and commanded him to 
come up to me instantly. He came instantly, and 
stood before me yet panting with emotion, his face 
all fushed, and his eyes all sparkling with passion. 
Again he would have spoken, but I would not hear. 
‘Tell me, sir,’ I cried ; ‘ Answer me one question, 
are you right or wrong Y © Right,’ the boy replied, 
proudly. He argued with me—my fury burst out. 
Alas, 1 knew not what I did! but I snatched the 
whip from his hand—I raised the heavy handle,—I 
meant not to strike where I did. The blow fell 
with horrid force on his fair head; my only son 
dropt lifeless at my feet! Ere he fell, I was deadly 
cold, and the murderous weapon had dropt away 
from my hand. Stiffened with horror, I stood over 
him speechless, and rooted awhile to the spot. At 
last the yells of my despair brought others to me— 
the wretched groom was the first who came. [ 
saw no more, but fell in a fit beside my lifeless 
child. 

When I woke up to a sense of what passed 
around me, I saw the sweet countenance of my 
wife bent over me with an expression of most anx- 
ious tenderness. She was wiping away the tears 
from her eyes, and a faint smile broke into her face 
as she perceived my returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm with a strong grasp, 
and lified up my head: but my eyes looked for the 
body of my child—it was not there. ‘ Where is it ?” 
I cried ; ‘Where is the body of my murdered boy ?” 
When I spoke the word ‘ murdered,’ my wife 
shrieked—I was rushing out—she stopped me, and 
said; ‘He is not dead—he is alive.’ My heart 
melted within me, and tears rained from my eyes. 
My wife led me to the chamber where they had 
laid my child. He was alive, if such a state could 
be called life. Still his eyelids were closed ; still 
his cheeks, even his lips, where of a ghastly white- 
ness ; still his limbs were cold and motionless. They 
had undressed him, and my mother sate in silent 
grief beside his bed. ‘When I came near, she un- 
covered his fair chest, and placed my hand over 
his heart; I felt a thick and languid beating there, 
but the pulse of his wrists and temples were scarce- 
ly perceptible. My mother spoke to me. ‘We 
have examined the poor child,’ she said, ‘but we 
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find no wound, no bruise, no marks of violence. 
Whence is this dreadful stupor? No one can an- 
swer me.” ‘I can answer you,’ I said; ‘noone can 
answer but myself. [ am the murderer of the child. 
In my hellish rage, I struck his blessed head.’ | 
did not see the face of my wife, or my mother—as 
I spoke I hung my head ; but I felt my wife’s hand 
drop from me; I heard my mother’s low heart- 
breaking groan. I looked up, and saw my wife. 
She stood before me like a marble figure, rather 
than a creature of life; yet her eyes were fixed on 
me, and her soul seemed to look out in their gaze. 
‘Oh, my husband,’ she cried out at length, ‘I see 
plainly in your face what you suffer. Blessed God, 
have mercy, have mercy on him! he suffers more 
than we all. His punishment is greater than he 
can bear!’ She flung her arms around my neck : 
she strove to press me nearer to her bosom; but I 
would have withdrawn myself from her embrace. 
‘Oh, do not shame me thus,’ I cried; ‘remember, 
you must remember that you are a mother.’ ‘1 
cannot forget that 1 am a wife, my husband,’ she 
replied, weeping. ‘No, no, I feel for you, and I 
must feel for you in this overwhelming affliction.’ 
My mother had fallen on her knees when I declared 
my guilt; my wife drew me towards her, and rising 
up, she looked me in the face. ‘Henry,’ she said, 
in a faint, deep voice, ‘I have been praying for you, 
for us all. My son, look not thus from me.’ As 
she was speaking, the surgeon of my household, 
who had been absent when they first sent for him, 
entered the chamber. My kind mother turned 
from me, and went at once with him to the bed-side 
of the child. I perceived her intention to prevent 
my encountering the surgeon. She would have 
concealed, at least for a while, her son’s disgrace ; 
but [ felt my horrid guilt too deeply to care about 
shame. Yet I could not but choose groan within 
me, to perceive the good man’s stare, his revolting 
shudder, while I described minutely the particulars 
of my conduct towards my poor child. I saw him 
cut away the rich curls, and he pointed out to me 
a slight swelling beneath them ; but in vain did he 
strive to recover the lifeless form; his efforts were, 
as those of my wife and mother had been, totally 
without success. For five days I sat by the bed- 
side of ny son, who remained, at first, still in that 
death-like stupor, but gradually a faint life like ani- 
mation stole over him; so gradually indeed, that he 
opened not his eyes till the evening of the fourth 
day, and even then he knew us not, and noticed 
nothing. Oh, few can imagine what my feelings 
were! How my first faint hopes lived, and died, 
and lived again, as the beating of his heart became 
more full and strong; as he first moved the smal] 
hand which I[ held in mine, and at last stretched 
out his limbs. After he had unclosed his eyes, he 
breathed with the soft and regular respiration of a 
healthy person, and then slept for many hours. It 
was about noon on the fifth day, that he woke from 
that sleer. The sun had shone so full into the 
































































room, that I partly closed the shutters to shade his 
face. Some rays of sunshine pierced through the 
crevices of the shutter, and played upon the cover- 
lid of his bed. My child’s face was turned towards 
me, and I watched eagerly for the first gleam of 
expression there. He looked up, and then around 
him, without moving his head. My heart grew 
sick within me, as I beheld the smile which played 
over his face. He perceived the dancing sunbeam, 
and put his finger softly into the streak of light, 
and took them away and smiled again. I spoke to 
him, and took his hand in my own ; but he had lost 
all memory of me, and saw nothing in my face to 
make him smile. He looked down on my trembling 
hand, and played with my fingers; and when he 
saw the ring which I wore, he played with that, 
while the same idiot smile came back to his vacant 
countenance. 

My mother now led me from the room. I no 
longer refused to go. I felt that it was fit that I 
should ‘commune with my own heart, and in my 
chamber to be still.’ They judged rightly in leav- 
ing me to perfect solitude. The calm of my misery 
was a change like happiness tome. A deadness of 
every faculty, of all thought and feeling fell on me 
like repose. When Jane came to me I had no 
thought to perceive her presence. She took my 
hands tenderly within her’s, and sat down beside 
me on the floor. She lifted up my head from the 
boards, and supported it on her knees. I believe 
she spoke to me many times without my replying. 
At last 1 heard her, and rose up, at her entreaties. 
‘You are ill, your hands are burning, my beloved,’ 
she said. ‘Goto bed, I beseech you. You need 
rest.’ I didas she told me. She thought I slept 
that night, but the lids seemed tightened and drawn 
back from my burning eyeballs. All the next day 
I lay in the same hot and motionless state, I cannot 
call it repose. 

For days I did not rise. I allowed myself to sink 
under the weight of my despair. I began to give 
up every idea of exertion. 

My mother, one morning came to my chamber. 
She sat down by my bedside and spoke to me. I 
did not, could not, care to notice her who spoke to 
me. My mother rose, and walked round to the 
other side of the bed, towards which my face was 
turned. There she stood and spoke again solemnly, 
‘Henry,’ she said, ‘I command you to rise. Dare 
you disobey your mother. No more of this unmanly 
weakness. I must not speak in vain. I have needed 
to command before. My son, be yourself. Think 
of all the claims which this life has upon you; or 
rather think of that first claim of Heaven, and let 
that teach you to think of other duties and to per- 
form them! Search your own heart. Probe it 
deeply. Shrink not. Know your real situation in 
all its bearings. Changed as it is, face it like a 
man ; and seek the strength of God to support you. 
I speak the plain truth to you. Your child is an 
idiot. You must answer to God for your crime. 


You will be 
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execrated by mandkind, for your jy, 


struck the mind’s life from him. These are hars 


words, but 


own confused and agonizing thoughts. 


you can bear them better than , 


Your 
vul 


Ri Se up 


and meet yourtrial. Tell me simply that you o 


me. I will 
broken your 


believe you, for you never yet hay, 
word tome.’ I replied imm 


rising up and saying, ‘I do promise to obey yo 


Within this 


hour I will meet you, determines ; 


know my duties, and to perform them by the jy 


of God.’ Oh! with what a look did my noble ve : 


ther regard 


me, as I spoke. ‘God strengthen yo 


and bless you,’ she said ; ‘I cannot now trust myce’: 


to say more.’ 


Her voice was feeble and trew)jin> 


now, her lip quivered, and a bright flush spread 

over her thin pale cheek ; she bent down oyer me 

and kissed my forehead, and then departed. 
Within an hour from the time when my mother 


left me, I w 


ent forth from my chamber with a frm 


step, determined again to enter upon the perforp. 
ance of my long neglected duties. I had descended 
the last step of the grand staircase, when I heard , 
laugh in the hall beyond. I knew there was bp 
one who could then laugh so wildly ; and too we'j| 
knew the sound of the voice which broke out jn 
tones of wild merriment ere the laugh ceased. For 
some moments my resolution forsook me. I caug} 
hold of the ballustrade to support my trembji: 


limbs, and 


repressed, with a violent effort, the 


groans which I felt bursting from my lheart— 
recovered myself and walked into the hall. In the 
western oriel window, which is opposite the doors 


by which | 


entered, sat my revered mother: s| 


lifted up her face from the large volume which |ay 
on her knees, as my step sounded near; she sin 
upon me, and looked down again without speaking. 
| passed on, but stopped again to gaze on those \ 
now met my sight. In the centre of the hall ston 
my wife, leaning her cheek on her hand. Sie 


gazed upon 


her son with a smile, but the tears a. 


the while trickled down her face. Maurice was 
at her feet, the floor around him strewed with play- 


things, the 


toys of his infancy, which he had for 


years thrown aside but had discovered that very 
morning ; and he turned from one to the other asi 
he saw “them for the first time, and looked upon 
them all as treasures. An expression of rapturous 
stillness played over the boy’s features, but, alas: 
though nothing but a fearful childishness was | 

his face, all the child-like bloom and roundness ot 
his face were gone. The boy now looked indeed 
older by many years. The smiles on his thin 1's 
seemed to struggle vainly with languor and heav:- 


ness, his eyelids were half closed, his cheeks an 


and 


lips colorless, his whole form wasted away. My 
wife came to me and embraced me; but Maurice 


noticed me 


not for many minutes. He looked 


at me then, and, rising from the floor, walked 


towards me. 
ance would 
my fears. 


I dreaded that my mournful appear 
affright him, and T stood breathless with 
He surveyed me from head to foot, and 
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came close to me, and looked up with pleased curi- 

ity in my face, and then whistled as he walked 
ma to his toys; whistled so loudly, that the shrill 
sound seemed to pierce through my brain. 


Sunday, August the 30th. 

[ have just returned from divine service in the 
chapel attached to my house. While the chaplain 
was reading the Psalms, Maurice walked softly 
down the aisle and entered my pew. He stood 
before me, with his eyes fixed on my face. When- 
over I raised my eyes, J met that fixed but vacant 
caze. My heart melted within me, and I felt tears 
rush into my eyes—his sweet but vacant look must 
often be present with me—it seemed to appeal to 
me, it seemed to ask for my prayers. Sinner as I 


am, 1 dared to think so. It must be to allan affect- 
ing sight to see an idiot in the house of God. It 


must be a rebuke to hardened hearts, to hearts too 
cold and careless to worship there ; it must be a re- 
buke to know that one heart is not unwilling, but 
unable to pray. Bitterly I felt this as I looked 
upon my child. He stood before me a rebuke to 
all the coldness and carelessness which had ever 
mingled with my prayers. His vacant features 
seemed to say, ‘You have a mind whose powers 
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are not confused, you have a heart to feel, to pray, 
to praise and to bless God. ‘The means of grace 
are daily given to you, the hopes of glory are 
daily visible to you.’ Oh! God, my child stood 
before me as a more awful rebuke sent from 
Thee. Did not his vacant look say, ‘ Look upon 
the wreck which your dreadful passions have 
made? Think upon what J was? Think upon 
what I am!’ With a broken heart I listened 
to the words of life; for while 1 listened, my poor 
idiot child leaned upon me and seemed to listen 
too. WhenI bowed my head at the name of Jesus, 
the poor boy bowed his. They all kneltdown; but 
just then I was lost in the thoughtfulness of my 
despair; my son clasped my hand, and when I 
looked round, I perceived that we alone were 
standing in the midst of a congregation. He 
looked me earnestly in the face, and kneeling 
down, he tried to pull me to kneel beside him. 
He seemed to invite me to pray for him; I did 
fall on my knees to pray for him, and for myself; 
and I rose up, hoping that for my Saviour’s sake, 
my prayers were heard, and trusting that my 
heavenly Father feedeth my helpless child with 
spiritual food that we know not of. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


A pretty marble shaft stands on the edge of the 
broad highland esplanade of West Point, overlook- 
ing the most beautiful scene on the most beautiful 
river ofour country. It commemorates the virtues 
of Kosciusko, who, during his second sojourn in 
America, lived at West Point, and cultivated his 
little garden, near the site of this tribute to his 
memory. Kosciusko’s first laurels were gained in 
this country under Washington. He was educated 
in the military school at Warsaw, whence he was 
sent, as one of four, to complete his education at 
Paris. On his return to Poland, he had a commis- 
sion given him, but, being refused promotion, he 
determined to come to America, and join the cclo- 
nies in their struggle for independence. With let- 
ters from Dr. Franklin to General Washington, he 
presented himself to the great patriot, and was im- 
inediately appointed his aid-de-camp, and later he 
received the appointment to the engineers, with the 
rank of colonel, Atthe close of the war, having 
distinguished himself by his courage and skill, he 
returned to Poland, was appointed major-gencral 


in the army of the diet, and served as general of 


“ivision under the younger Poniatowski. Finding, 
however, his efforts for freedom paralysed by the 
weakness or treachery of others, he gave in his re- 
signation, and went into retirement at Leipsic. He 
Was afterwards engaged asa leader in the Polish 
struggle for liberty, until, defeated by an over- 
whelming Russian force about fifty miles from 


Warsaw, he fell from his horse wounded, and 
was made prisoner. 


He was sent to Russia, and confined ina fortress 
near St. Petersburgh, where he was kept till the 
accession of Paul I. This monarch, through real 
or affected admiration for the character of the great 
man, released him, and presented him with his 
sword, when Kosciusko replied: “ J have no longer 
occasion for a sword, since I have no longer a 
country.” 

In 1797 he once more took his departure for the 
United States, where he was received with honor 
anda warm welcome by the grateful people whose 
liberty he had aided to achieve. He was granted 
a pension by the government, and elected to the 
society of the Cincinnati. He returned to Europe 
the following year, bought an estate near Fontaine- 
bleau, and lived there till 1814. He removed again 
to Switzerland, and established himself at Soleure, 
where he died, in consequence of a fall with his 
horse over a precipice near Vevay. Among the 
last acts of his life, were the emancipation of the 
slaves on his own estate in Poland, and a bequest 
for the emancipation and education of slaves in Vir- 
ginia. 

Kosciusko was never married. His body was 
removed to Cracow, and deposited with great state 
in the tomb of the kings, beneath the cathedral. 
The oldest officers were his bearers; two beautiful 
young girls, with wreaths of oak leaves and cy- 
press, followed, and then came a long procession of 
the general staff, senate, clergy, and people. Count 
Wodsiki delivered a funeral oration on the hill of 
Wavel, and a prelate delivered an eloquent address 
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in the church. ‘The senate decreed that a lofty tine path leads to the top, from which there is a 
mound should be erected on the heights of Bronis- noble view of the Vistula, and of the ancient ty 
. lawad. For three years men of every age and of the Polish kings. The small monument at Wo. 
niga ¢ class toiled gratuitously at this work, and at last Point has less pretension, but it is the exponent of 
‘ the Mojila Kosziuszki, the mound of Kosciusko, as deep a debt of gratitude, and of as gratefy| an, 
was raised to the height of 3000 feet! A serpen- universal honor to his memory. 
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THE SAILOR BOY, 


Brightly the day-star gleamed amid the east, 
And rosy-footed morn came gaily forth, 
Throwing her softened hue o’er hill and dale. 
The God of day, on his pavilioned throne, 
Arose undimmed, and o’er a dreamy world 
Threw a rich flood of gold and purple light. 
From flowery boughs the young birds caroled sweet, 
And animated nature all rejoiced. 


Who thouglit of tempests in that lovely hour? 
Who thought the sun, ere he his face should lave 
In the clear bosom of the peaceful lake, 
Would shroud his glories in the whirlwind’s breath ? 
Yet such is life, and such its constant change. 
And such the hour, when the young sailor boy, 
Starting from his couch, by dreams disturbed, 
Brushed off a tear, as o’er each treasured thing 
One last, long, lingering look he fondly threw. 


Fain had he saved himself the bitter pang 
Which farewells and adieus forever bring ; 
But, oh! the secret wish to clasp once more 
Unto his beating heart his mother dear, 

And share again the fond maternal kiss, 
The warm embrace, o’ercame his first resolve. 


Oh, matchless love! thine is a hidden power 
So closely woven round the inmost soul, 
No earthly power can break the mystic chain 
That draws and binds congenial souls in one. 
Within his arms he held his mother dear, 
And Jaid his head upon her tender heart, 
Whose deep pulsations ever beat for him. 


Again, and yet again she kissed her child, 
As from his brow his raven hair she brushed, 
And on his fevered cheek her pallid face 
In agony of soul she softly laid. 

Again, she drew him in her warm embrace, 
And to her bosom held him close and long. 
He was her son, her first born bud of love, 
Her only boy, the idol of her heart, 

Who dearer grew with each returning day, 
And lit her world with his unrivalled charms. 


While prayers and blessings on his youthful head, 
Like heavenly dew fell from his mother’s lips, 
He yielded up to all the joy of grief. 
One parting struggle—and the strife was o'er. 
And the young sailor from his cottage turned, 
Forever turned, and sought the flowing seas. 


Lo! on the bounding wave the proud ship speeds, 
While home, and mother, fade upon his view. 
Around him now one vast extensive waste 
Of waters, wild and deep, bear him stil Iforth, 
Farther, and farther, from his own green isle. 


During the midnight watch he walks the deck, 
The orbs of heaven his kind associates are. 
* Beautiful moon!” he cries, ** the same which shines 
Upon my native hills and vine clad bowers ; 
Where I so oft have heard the wild bird's song, 
And babbling brooks, mingling their melodies 
At evening's peaceful hour. Blest hours gone by— 
Fled, never to return. Ye twinkling stars, 
Sprinkled like flowers upon the deep blue vault, 
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Ye, too, look down upon my Own sweet home. 
And meet, perhaps, my own dear mother’s eye, 
Upturned, while thinking of her sailor boy 3 

Oh, I could be a Parsee, and thus gaze 

Forever on the sky, whose canopy, 

Like burnished curtains falling o’er the deep, 
Shut out each baser thought, and lift the mind above 
How calm, how still, how grand, how beautifyl! 
Blow soft olus o’er these treacherous seas, 
Till richly freighted with their hidden store, 

We hie delighted to our friends again ” 

Thus spake the sailor boy while at the helm, 
Then sought his birth, to dream of love and home, 


1 - a * * * * * 


Hark! what shriek is that ? 
List! on the breeze from smitten hearts it comes— 
A mother's wail ; I know it by the sound. 


“Oh, tell me not,” she cries, “* he comes no more 
My child, my hope, my life, my joy, my all. 
What? left behind in coral bowers, beneath 
The deep blue wave to sleep the sleep of death? 
Will he no more speak comfort to my soul ? 

And I no more my sailor boy behold ? 
And to my bosom clasp the child I love? 
Forever gone! ‘Oh, why was I a mother?” 


Strait on the ear celestial music breaks, 
From hymning seraphs, as they Wildly sing, 


“ Look above, look above, 
Where the soft hand of love 
Shall dry every tear, 

Every burden remove. 


Look away, look away, 
Where one happy day 
Forever awaits you; 
Look away, look away.” 


At once her spirits calm. <A glimpse of Him 
Who rules and reigns her eye of faith has caught. 
She sees the fate of empires in His hands. 
Sparrows and kings, ‘like objects of his care. 

Nor is her son, her only son o’erlooked, 

Tho’ swept, unwarned, by whirlwind’s angry breath 
In the deep bosom of the ocean seas. 

In view of this, low at his feet she falls, 

And cries submissively : ‘* Thy will be done.” 


Hoarsely the winter winds how] sad and drear 


*Round her lone cot... Tempests, with maddening roar 


Sweep o’er the sky, murmuring the hollow dirge 
Of blighted hopes, of joys forever flown. 


Alas! for that sad hearth where memories rise 
Alas, for her, who, when the night dews fall, 
And sable evening draws her curtain round, 
Hears on the gusty air the piercing shriek ! 

And starts,—as fancy opes a watery grave ! 


Go, ye bereaved, to Him who dries each tear; 
Go, lean on Him, on whom Arch-angels lean, 
Recline your head, where one beloved reposed, 
And let your troubled spirit rest on God. 
Sag Harbor, 1843. 













































DEATH OF THE 


BY JAMES 

We can contemplate the death of the aged with 
feelings mingled with bitterness. And those whose 
days are in “the sere and yellow leaf” of life can 
look forward to their departure from earthly scenes 
with comparative serenity. The angel of death 
appears to them in his most friendly, and not un- 
quently in his most inviting aspect. They can look 
upon his grim visage, when he comes to translate 
them from the tearful sojourn of life to a better and 
a higher state of existence, with a countenance un- 
blanched by fear. They can view the portals of 
the quiet grave as excluding them from what should 
not excite a feeling of regret. For they have en- 
joyed much of the pleasures which life, in its con- 
stantly changing phases, is capable of yielding to 
mortals. They have bathed in the warm invigo- 
rating beams of hore, and felt their hearts thrilled 
with the fond raptures of blissful anticipation. And 
they have found that all earthly hopes and anticipa- 
tions are but splendid meteors, that shine but to 
cheat their deluded aspirants. And at the close of 
their protracted existence, they have been solemnly 
impressed with the conviction that emptiness and 
vanity are written upon all the grandeur of this 
mundane sphere, and they have humiliatingly ac- 
knowledged them all utterly unfitted to satisfy the 
ardent longings of the soul, and fill its calm clear 
depths with unalloyed delight. What marvel, then, 
that the aged should consider Death as an angel of 
mercy, commissioned to release them from all the 
cares, anxieties, and disappointments of this world, 
and to open up to their spiritual vision a country of 
uninterrupted bliss? 

But Death presents himself in a widely different 
aspect to the young and volatile. They can be- 
hold nothing engaging in his skeleton countenance. 
They are preparing with undiminished eagerness 
to participate in the beautiful things of this world, 
and how can they welcome the grim messenger 
who comes unbidden to summon them from its every 
enjoyment? How can they gladly hail him who 
comes to snatch them rudely from the happiness of 
a cheerful scene, to overshadow all their ardent 
and aspiring day-dreams, to blast their buds of hope, 
and wither their fragile forms of loveliness? The 
thought that they must go down from all the bright- 
hess that surrounds them—from the ravishing beau- 
ties of nature—into the cold and starless grave; 
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LUMBARD. 
that they will know never again the sweet ecsta- 
cies and visions that were but now leaping up all 
sunny and unchecked in their unsuspecting hearts; 
that they are to be forever withdrawn from all 
intercourse with the living—from their dearest and 
most intimate friends; that they are to moulder 
away in the unbroken silence of the grave, into in- 
animate dust ;—these are thoughts that come home 
to the young, rife with the most unspeakable bitter- 
ness. 

They look abroad upon the earth, teeming with 
ten thousand beautiful things to delight the eye 
and enrapture the soul, and then upon the blue 
vault of heaven, studded with those nightly spheres 
that gem infinity, and then the reflection that they, 
the young, erewhile so elated by sunny hopes, are 
to leave all these in their immortal beauty, and 
leave them too, forever, rushes in upon the mind 
with overflowing force, and sends a thrill of the 
deepest anguish through the heart! Others will 
gaze upon the lucid glory that is everywhere visi- 
ble in the world around them, when the grass shall 
be green and waving upon their undistinguished 
graves. Night will spread her starry canopy above 
the breathing worlu, and those countless orbs that 
gem her blue bosom, will look down with their un- 
varying smiles, as they have shone from the im- 
penetrable depths of their homes for thousands of 
uncounted years. ‘The little young flowers will 
spring from the mass of verdant leaves, unfold their 
innermost pencillings, and fling out their treasured 
sweets to the wandering breeze, and the rippling 
waters will charm the lonely old woods with their 
low, lulling voices. But everything that once 
awoke their admiration—everything that elicited 
their warmest love and contributed to their highest 
enjoyment—they must leave all never again to be- 
stow a passing thought upon the things that were 
once their supreme delight. Ah! Death—none 
may shield the loved from his ruthless arrows— 
none may stay his insidious approaches! 


And yet he is no lawless thief,— 
He gathers up for Heaven 

The green young twig, the yellow leaf, 
The closing flowers of even. 

Within one sheaf he binds the whole, 
And lays them on the sod, 

Heart tied to heart, and soul to soul,— 
A harvest for their God! * 


* Miss 8. C. Edgarton. 
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The Love that survives the tomb is one of the 
noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it 
has likewise its delights; and when the overwhelm- 
ing burst of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of 
recollection, then the sudden anguish and the con- 
vulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we 
most loved, is softened away into pensive meditation 
on all that was in the day of its loveliness. Who 










would root out such a sorrow from the heart, though 
it may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the 
bright hour cf gayety, or spread a deeper sadness 
over the hour of gloom; yet who would exchange 
it ever for the song of pleasure or the burst of revel- 
ry? No, there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
song; there is a remembrance of the dead to which 
we turn even from the charm of the living. —Jrving 


OH, EDEN IS MY PLACE OF REST. 


A SACRED SON G—WRITTEN BY THE REV. JOHN MAFFIT., 


By permission of J.G, OSBORNE, Music Publisher, at his Music Saloon, 112 South Third st., Philadelphia 
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Oh, I have roam’d thro’ many lands, 
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friendship’s hopes, nor love’s sweet smiles, Could make my path - way 
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Oh! Eden is my place of rest, 
I long to reach its shore, 


To shake these troubles from my breast, 


And weep and sigh no more ; 
To that fair land my spirit flies, 
And angels bid me come; 
Oh steer my bark o’er Jordan’s wave, 
For Eden is my home. 


3. 


Oh, take me from this world of wee, 
To my sweet home above, 

Where tears of sorrow never flow, 
And all the air is love ; 

My sister spirit waits for me, 
And Jesus bids me come. 

Oh, steer my bark to that bright land, 
For Eden is my home. 








